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A STRANGE DOWRY. 


BY MRS. ALFRLD PHILLIPS. 


CHAPTER X. 


“Sm Peter TEAZLE.—‘ Ladies, your most obedient. (Aside) Mercy on me! 
here is the whole set ! a character dead at every word, I suppose.” 
School for Scandal. 


THe Reverend Julius and Mrs. Baines were people of position 
and means, living in a very fine house in the most fashionable 
locality-of Southport. 

We were ushered, into a handsome drawing-room, full of 
people. I felt my head grow slightly giddy to find myself in such 
a fashionable crowd; but Dolly’s presence proved such a tower of 
strength on the occasion, that I soon regained my composure. 

Mrs. Baines was a very pretty little woman; she had once been 
a belle, but had resigned that position for the sake of the Reverend 
Julius. He was a handsome, aristocratic-looking man, a perfect 
gertleman in mind and manners, to all appearance, and a 
preacher who was the idol of a fashionable crowd, whose exquisite 
toilettes and gems of bonnets—the very latest Paris born—seemed to 
ill accord with their wearer’s weekly cry to Heaven, “‘ to have mercy 
upon them, miserable sinners!’’ But, of course, as Dolly had re. 
marked of the ‘‘ pomps and vanities,’’ this was only a form of speech 
understood by well-bred and fashionable people to mean nothing. 

Our hostess received us with cordiality. I think she was rather 
proud of being the one to introduce such a striking girl as Dolly to 
Southport society. Dolly without doubt created a sensation which I 
tather enjoyed, when I saw eye-glasses being furtively raised as she 
Swept through the room, escorted by Mrs. Baines, who, after 
depositing my aunt upon an ottoman, marshalled us about on the 
pretext of finding a seat. : 
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Colonel Domville, who had arrived before us, soon found yy 
out, and took possession of Dolly, which greatly enhanced her value 
in the estimation of the company, for the Colonel was looked upp 


as a distinguished person,— what with his black servant, and his — 


suite of apartments at the Grand Hotel, and his fine horse on which 
he rode so well and looked to such advantage. 


It was so stupid following Dolly about that as soon as I gay _ 


her in conversation with Colonel Domville I took possession of 
the nearest vacant seat, delighted to find that I had come to ap 
anchor at last, and was at leisure to observe. 

I was seated next to a very pleasing person, in black velvet, 
whose face was the essence of repose, so gentle and dignified. She 
looked like a beautiful old picture, with her soft hair, nearly grey, 
and the folds of rich lace which hung artistically about her neck 
and shoulders. She se attracted me that I was secretly delighted 
when she gave me a little inviting smile, as if she would like to 
enter into conversation. 

Presently I overheard Dolly say to Colonel Domville, “ You 
have never been introduced to my sister —there she is.’’ They were 
standing before a mock fireplace, filled with costly flowers, while I 
occupied a chair in the recess close by. 

He came up to me with the right of an old acquaintance who 
had known us from infancy. 

“ Dear me! how you resemble your mother !’’ he exclaimed. 
**T am sorry I did not see you the other day, and still more 
sorry for the cause. I hope—and see, indeed—that your wrist is 
better.”’ 

‘*Thank you,” I replied, and came to a dead stop, for I could 
not talk to him, so I let him talk on, and did my best to listen; 


a somewhat difficult task, for I was trying to read his face. I 


suspect he thought me what I often felt conscious of being—a most 
insipid young person. I became so pre-occupied with my study of 
himself, that I hardly heard anything he said. 

On the whole my opinion was unfavourable. He was 


intensely artificial, it was impossible to say what he was. . He had, — 


notwithstanding his choice manner of expressing himself, a 1o0s®, 
uncomfortable way of uttering his words that reminded me of the 
chinking of loose silver in one’s pocket. At the same time there 
was no denying that he was, as Dolly had said with a laugh, “4 
most elecant man ;’’ his hands were so long, and his gloves clung t0 
them with such a perfect fit, and the fall of the wristband with its 
jewelled stud was so prominent, and his opera hat was so gracefully 
held; and yet I couldn't admire him. There was, combined with all 
this finish of person, a hard superciliousness of manner that mae 
me shrink from him ; for I felt instinctiy ely that he was one of thor 
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men who could, and would, kill you stone dead, in an elegant 
manner, with only the weapon of his polished tougue and the cold 
steel of his hard heart  and-how many men there are of this stamp 
in the world, as the women who have loved them know to their cost. 

Asa matter of course, my unattractiveness soon wearied him, 
and he returned to Dolly, to whom he devoted himself with as 
much attention as his fashionable nil-admirari manner would 
allow him to show to anyone. 

I was glad to be at leisure to watch the people about me 
Everything was a novelty, and as such was welcome to my 

ence. 

The tide of persons was continually changing places, and where 
Dolly and Colonel Domville had been standing two ladies were 

in the following conversation, which, owing to my proximity, 
I was compelled to hear. 

“How well your girls are looking to-night, dear Mrs. St. Vin. 
cent !”? said the first speaker, to a little woman who stood sur- 
veying the crowd through her eye-glasses, with an air of troubled 
discontent’; and in whom I at once recognised the generalissimo of 
Southport society. Something was evidently offensive to her, as 
she made no immediate reply to the compliment of the other lady, 
an important-looking person, with a pair of enormous shoulders 
which protruded from a dress cut according to the fashion known 
as haut ton. 

At length Mrs, St. Vincent spoke— 

-“Did you ever see such airs as that Mrs. Baines wives 
herself? Heaven knows who she has introduced here to-night! | 
see a perfect reciment of new faces. That is the worst of am ‘at 
home’ ata clergyman’s house,—one is bound to meet such an 
indiscriminate mixture of people; it is as bad as an election ball, 
or worse still, an entertainment given by one’s medical man! Look 
at that girl there in pink, with that man who is for all the world 
like a dancing-master out for a holiday. [Poor Dolly and Colonel 
Domville!] I wonder where Mrs. Baines picked them up‘ In 


‘church, I suppose. She never told me she knew them; you see 


with daughters, Mrs. Dennis, it is so desirable that we should be 
informed beforehand the class of people they are likely to mect.’’ 
“I quite agree with you there, dear Mrs. St. Vincent; but 
then, it is not every one who knows how to lead society as you do,”’ 
and here the mountainous shoulders gave an expressive heave of 
consolation, to think that Southport possessed such a saviour of 
Society to put things right. ‘‘ However,’ she continued blandly, 
‘I think Mr. Baines knows what is due to his cloth, and to the con- 
stegation attending his ministrations,, They are all, no doubt, 


tespectable,’’ 
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“Ah ves,’’ replied Mrs. St. Vincent, languidly. “ Hj 
respectable, no doubt ; but so is one’s cook! People, like ourselves, 
dear Mrs. Dennis. who know what, is what, want something mop 
than vulgar respectablity,’’ and here she lowered her eye-glasg tg 
watch the effect of her last unanswerable argument, which she 
strengthened, by saving, ‘‘I cannot forget my poor lamented 
general’s position, and that my dear girls are connected with the 
noble family of St Vincent, and Lord de la Lope, who, as you know, 
was my dear husband's great grandfather's, first cousin on the 
mother’s side. Girls with such connections want something more 
than mere respectability !”’ 

“ Of course—of course they do, dear Mrs, St. Vincent, what is is 
wanted are cumme il faut people ;’’ and here, feeling that she had 
struck out a happy thought, Mrs. Dennis heaved her shoulda 
again, and waited for orders. 

‘* By the way, have you heard the horrid rumour about Mr, 
Belton ?’’ said Mrs. St. Vincent, lowering her voice to a confidential 
whisper. 

“Ob! what?” inquired the other, with a hungry gasp, which 
was revolting since the food, she was about to feast on was the 
upsavoury morsel of a sister woman’s lost reputation. 

After whispering together for some moments, Mrs. Dennis 
exclaimed aloud— 

“How shocking! Oh, dear, what a pity! She gives such 
capital dinners ; my girls were dining there last night. Some of 
the best matches in Southport have been made at her house.. What 
authority is there for the report ?’’ 

‘** We have nothing to do with the authority,’’ said Mrs. St. 
Vincent, with great dignity. ‘‘ The duty of society is to deal with 
rumour. No-one is expected to see if things be false or true in 4 
matter of this kind, sufficient for us that they arerumoured. That 
is the delicate essence wherebv society must be guided.”’ 

“Quite so,”’ said Mrs. Dennis, with an afflicted look ; but her 
relation to Mrs. St. Vincent was evidently such, that had the former 
thought proper to say Madagascar was situated in the North Pole, 
she would have given an expressive heave of her shoulders, and 
said, * Quite so.”’ 

“And this is society!’’ I thought, as they moved away, 
leaving me a text for meditation. I rather think Uncle Worth- 
inston was not so wreng in his vigorous reasons for refusing t0 
accompany Us ; but then as I looked around, and saw several good 
nd noble faces, like my aun:’s and the ladvy’s by my side, 1 
kuew at once that the women I had listened to were only the inevit- 
able tares which force their way into every field of life. 

My reflections were cut short, and my heart set palpitating, by 
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g request from Mrs. Baines, with Dolly, music in hand, to enforce 
it, asking me to sing. 

_] looked imploringly at Dolly to excuse me, for I had never 
before a crowd, and I hardly knew how I should control the 
knocks my heart was giving, which would, I knew, be death 

to all purity of sound. 

“Don’t be stupid,” said Dolly, peremptorily—“ you must sing ; 
itis so babyish to make a fuss.”’ 

“Oh, do favour us,” said the gentle voice of the lady at my 
side. “It will be conferring such a pleasure. I love music so 
much, and I was afraid we were not goiug to have any.”’ 

To know that I was amusing anyone, was sufficient inducement 
to give me some power over myself to conquer my nervousness. 
Thad a great love for my art, and never conld display it for the 
sake of either emulation or admiration. The moment these 
profaning elements became apparent I was struck dumb. I 
j the two apart, and desired that in my song the individual 
should be forgotten in the art, and the sentiment of the poet and 
composer preserved in all its purity. 

I rose, therefore, without further hesitation and followed Dolly, 
who spread out her skirts, as she took her seat before the piano, 
with an advertising air that was most amusing. 

_ Chooxe me something I shall have to throw all my heart and 
soul into, to keep me from seeing the crowd. Qh, here, this is 
the very thing,’’ 1 whispered, as I stopped the page at Shubert’s 
Adieu, a song I loved, not only for its own beautiful sake, but for 
the dearer reminiscence it bore of my poor mother, who had 
often sung it to me when I wasa child. The melody had thus 
become a thought that I always associated with her, as we learn 
to connect certain melodies with people, places, and things grown 
dear to memory; and now, on this my first appearance in one of 
the world’s gay parties, I felt as if I should like to be withdrawn 
from the throng in spirit. I fancied myself back again in our 
cottage drawiny-room—a little child once more—standing by my 
mother's side, living the whole scene over again so completely that 

I became unconscious of the present, as with heart and soul I held 

communion with the past. It was a short moment of supreme 

enjoyment I hardly thought to experience in such a scene. I 

would have given a great deal could 1 have shut my eyes and gone 

away without seeing a soul—away into the darknesg of life, thus to 
have preserved for a short time onger that light of memory which 
shone like the alier-glow of my lost childboud; but with Doily’s 
nod of delighted approval at having, as she said, ‘‘done her 
credit,” all my sweet delusions vanished. 
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Amid the buzz of many thanks which came showering dow 
aud covered me with confusion, I reached my old corner. 

Never as long as I live can I forget the sight that met me 
My seat was occupied by a gentleman, but that did not startle me; 
it was the face of the occupant. I never saw such concentvrataj 
suffering in any human face before. It was a look Cidipus might 
have worn in his anguish. I was so struck by it that I hesitate 
to advance; but the lady in black velvet on seeing me touchel | 
him gently and broke his fit of abstraction by saying— 

*‘ Adrian, you have taken Miss Prior’s place! I am sure wear 
much indebted to you,”’ she added, speaking to me. 

** Oh, pray don’t disturb him,” I said. “I came here mechani. 
cally. so relieved to find my song was over ;”’ for now my nervous. 
ness had all returned. 

The gentleman, however, had risen, and was gone before I had 
finished speaking ; but he had so roused my interest by the terrible 
expression I had caught, that I looked for him in the crowd. He had 
gone to the further end of the raom—the look had passed away, 
and he was standing against the wall as if taking counsel with 
himself. He was a tall, delicate-looking man, about fifty years of 
uge, 1 judged, from the greyness of his hair, although a red-brown 
moustache and thin figure gave him a younger appearance. 

His face, when relieved of the pained expression, was soft and 
benign in the extreme; the features classical, with a pair of blue 
eyes, that would have been worth anything to a woman. Hb 
style was refined in every particular, so much so that I could not 
help contrasting the impression he made upon. me with that pro. 
duced by Colonel Domville. This man looked so thorough-bred 
by the side of the other's assumption of ‘‘ elegance’’ that it rendered 
the counterfeit prominent by comparison. 

Feeling that some apology was due to him, turning to the 
lady next to me, I said, “I am so very sorry to have disturbel 
that gentleman.”’ 

“ Don’t think of it; he is my brother, Colonel Stanhope, there. 
lore I know I may say, that he would have felt sorry to keeps 
young lady out of a seat. He came here to listen to your song, he 
is co passionately fond of music, and oddly enough, you happened 
to sing one of his favourite songs. You gave us both great pleasure.” 

A very odd sort of pleasure to have produced such a pained 
look, I thought. However, he may have been thinking of some ou 
else—he seemed absorbed in thought. These, then, were the people 
Mr. Addison had mentioned. 

Miss Stanhope and I then entered into conversation, and elt 
jwquired if Dolly was my sister, remarking how handsome she wis 
“Yes, is che not? Tam go glad you admire ber.”’ 
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«¢ Who could help doing so? And is the gentleman with her your 


uncle ?”’ 


“Qh, no, only a friend ; Colonel Domville, who knew us in 
2. 99 

gt this moment Colonel Stanhope joined us; having heard the 
end of our conversation, he remarked, after his sister had introduced 
us, ‘1 think I must have met Colonel Domville in India; your 
name also, Miss Prior, is familiar to me. I met your father and 
mother long ago, I think.” 

“ Indeed!’ I exclaimed, delighted to meet any one who had 
ever known my mother; and to this thought I impulsively gave 

ression. 

He did not reply, but stood looking in a wistful, earnest 
manner I could hardly comprehend, which made me fear that I had 
been doubtful in my manners, and over-confiding to a stranger, 
who, with the superior knowledge of a man of the world, was 
ealling me a simpleton. And yet anotber glance at his face assured 
me that he was not one of the Domville stamp, who could crush all 
unsophisticatedness with a supercilious movement of his eyebrows 
as if he doubted your sanity, making one for ever ashamed of 
having betrayed the least bit of truth and nature. 

‘You are the very man I want, Colonel Stanhope,” said Mrs. 
Baines, coming up at this moment. ‘‘ Mrs. St. Vincent has been 
so cross all the evening ; she hates me when my parties go off well, 
without my having previously consulted and told her who were 
coming ; now as you are quite the grandest man among us to-night, 
will you oblige me by taking Mrs. St. Vincent down stairs for some 
refreshment*”’ 

“TI should be happy to do so were I not already engaged for 
that office,’’ he answered. 

‘* Tiresome man !’’ she said brightly ; ‘‘ I don’t wonder at your 
getting out of it. It is useless trying to make you agreeable if 
you won't be made so;’’ and she tripped off in search of another 
victim to propitiate the offended goddess of Southport. 

“Thope you will let me take you downstairs?’’ he said, as 
soon as she was gone. 

I thanked him, but would have preferred his selecting my 
aunt for the distinction. 

When the general move was made he offered me his arm; as 
my hand rested on it I could feel how violently it trembled, and 1 
became frightened, especially when I again saw the troubled 
expression coming over his iace, and heard him murmur almost 

inaudibly, ‘Oh, God, this pain! how am I to bear it?” 

“Dr. Addison bad said that he was always ill, and that ac- 
cwunted for all; he must be enduring great physical pain, I thought. 
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He prew calmer after a little, and on our return to the draw} 
room begged to be introduced to my aunt and sister; I also heard 
him claim acquaintance with Colonel Domville. 

** Ah, yes ; ofcourse, you were in the —— Dragoons, stationed 
at—(some unpronounceable place, the name of which I could not 
catch) when my regiment was there. You did not remain very 
long,’’ said Colonel Domville. 

** No, I was disabled by a wound I got out bison-shooting, and 
had to leave the service. I have never been fit for much since.” 

They did not remain Jong in conversation with each other, for 
Colonel Domville drifted after my sister, and Colonel Stanhope 
took a seat next me, and began saying that he hoped to make our 
further acquaintance. 

I was delighted, and said so, which pleased him, I thought, 
Then I told him how Thad already heard of him, and his sister, from 
Dr. Addison. 

** Yes, a very good young fellow—lI like him. Do you know 
much of him 2” 

“Hardly anything; but we hear that he is skilful in his profes. 
sion, My introduction to him was ofa very comical nature ;” 
I then detailed the circumstances. Oh, if Dolly had only heard me ! 

** Do you go about to these odd sort of places alone? Are you 
not too young ?”’ 

“*T don’t think that I feel very young; besides, I want to go 
among poor people. I think it is one’s duty if we can——’’ 

** How do you mean ?”’ 

“T think I should like to help them if I could,’’ I said, blushing 
over my confession. . 

‘Oh, a district visitor, and that sort of thing,’’ he answered 
in an off-hand manner. 

** Well, hardly that, if you mean iavading poor people’s houses 
to leave a tract. I don’t think that sort of visiting does much 
good—certainly not the highest.”’ 

“You are ambitious, I see; do you ever expeci to find the 
highest good in this world.”’ 

‘There is a certain ideal of good we ouyht to strive for, I 
think. We should never rest content short of the best that we can 
attain.’’ 

* Life is so very full of promise at your age ! God grant you 
way realise your high ideals,’ he said, with @ profound sigh—‘‘I 
never did, though I had dreams once as you have; but destiny 

shaped my life and then left me a wreck. It might do the same 
for you. 

‘* But good can never be wrecked,”’ I urged,” 

“T sey eof geod, as was ence said of truth. what is it? For 
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jn life Tee much called good that is just the reverse, and much 


called bad that is so only in name; but these are questions, the 
answers to which we each must live to find for ourselves.” 

‘* Mary, dear, we are going,”’ said my aunt. Colonel Stanhope 
followed us downstairs, and, to my surprise, as he was saying good- 

he shook hands with me kindly, and sending conventionality 
to the winds, whispered, ‘‘ God bless you !”’ 

I felt rather dazed during our drive home. Kind, gentle words 
have ever been sacred to me, and I treasured these in silence 
which Dolly strove to dissipate with Ler usual lively rattle, as she 

‘“‘T declare, Aunt Jane, we must keep Mim at home. No one 
has the least chance with her. Did you ever see anything so 
determined as the way that melancholy-looking Colonel followed 
her about ?’’ 

** What would you do if you couldu’t pay tithes to nonsense ?’’ 
I said crossly, for I had been in an upper air, and was angry at her 
pulling me down to common earth. ‘‘I think Colonel Stanhope 
a very kind old man.’’ And indee], that is how I ever regarded him. 

““Do you hear her, Aunt Jane, calling him an old man? 
Why he is not a bit older than Colonel Domville.”’ 

“ And what is Colonel Domville but an old man ?’’ I retorted. 

“Oh, don’t say so! He is much better than a young man, at 
any rate. I can’t bear young men. I think Colonel Domville 
just at. the right age to make his attentions worth having.”’ 

“Is Colonel Domville to be the ‘ grandfather,’ then, Dolly? I 
hope not, for I don’t like him,’’ I said when we were alone together 
in our room. 

** Don't'say so, Mim,”’ she cried, in a disappointed voice. “I 
think he is just the sort of man one could walk into a room with, 
and feel proud to say you belonged to.”’ 

‘What an idea! Why, Dolly, life isn’t spent walking into 
rooms in full dress,’’ I exclaimed. 

“Tdon’t know about that; I think the better part of it is. 
Everything converges to that one point. It is what people scheme 
and contrive, and sell their souls for, in all grades of society. Take 
some of those people we saw to-night,—that Mrs. St. Vincent, for 
instance. Is there any conceivable meanness she would not 
commit if only she might thereby wind her way into the drawing- 
room of a Countess or a Duchess. So, you sev, it is agreat point 
in life; and as long as people are in the world they must conform 
to its customs, °’ 

“ Bow down to its images, you mean,’’ I interrapted. 

_.“ Well, yes-; if you must go to King Nebuchaduezzar for a 
smile; and you will allow that it is pleasanter, and quite justifi- 
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able on the whole, seeing that these are not the days of miracles,” 
she said, as she went on her kness before her prie a dieu, as was her 
nightly and morning custom. My thoughts meanwhile, returned 
to Colonel Stanhope’s sad face and still sadder remark : “ Destiny 
shaped my life and left me a wreck.’’ 

Are we, then, so powerless? Can fate blight us without oy 
will? Questions, the answers to which I had yet to learn. 


CHAPTER XI. 


“ Let your reason serve 
To make the truth appear. 


Measure for Measure. 


A MONTH lad passed since the evening of Mrs, Baines’s At 
Home, Owing to Dolly’s successful débfit, and the sensation 
she then created, we were soon launched upon the waters of 
Southport society. 

Colonel Domville was unremitting in his attentions to her; 
both Aunt Jane and I regarded them as tending to but one con. 
clusion, and we looked—at least I did—painfully towards the 
future. 

He frequently spent the evening with us; but we had, as yet, 
never invited him formally to dinner. 

‘¢ The fact is,’ said Aunt Jane, ‘‘I am afraid that our house. 
keeping would not be good enough for him, and your uncle is so odd, 
he won't make any change, for he thinks that what is good enough 
for him ought to satisfy his guests; which is absurd, of course, for 
every one does not like dining early, and——’’ 

Here Dolly burst out laughing. “Oh, for pity sake, Aunt 
Jane, spare us a repetition of the knife-and-fork and plain-fare 
style of invitation. That does all very well for Mim’s medical man, 
but I can fancy Colonel Domville’s well-bred stare if we set him 
down to such a meal. Oh, no, if we ask Colonel Domville to 
dinner we must give a dinner-party.”’ 

“Yes, my dear,”’ said my aunt dubiously. ‘‘I hope your 
uncle will be reasonable; I really feel that it is high time we 
returned some of these entertainments. What do you say to al 
At Home ; they are so very much less trouble.’’ 

“TI think the least we ought to do would be to/ask Colonel 
Domville to dinner. It seems so odd, when a man has taken the 
trouble to come all the way from India to see us, that the only 
hospitality we offer him is a cup of tea!’’ 

‘* My love, that is not the way to put it,’’ said my aunt; “we 
should have been very glad to sec him every day to dinner, were 
he not sc oppressively grand. 1 feel as if our ordiuary table, with 
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only a maid servant to hand his plate, would be 80 terribly out of 
keeping with his magnificence. It it very tiresome when people 
re such that you are afraid to break bread with them in a simple 
fashion, except in a church. Ah, dear, what nonsense it all is to 
be 80 grand "? 

I doubted if Colonel Domville was the man to break bread even 
there with his fellow-creatures promiscuously. 

“ Well, Aunt Jane, what is to be the decision? for I must get 
ready to go out,’’ said Dolly. 

‘‘T must only introduce the topic as skilfully as I can at break. 
fast to-morrow, and hear what your uncle has to say. Indeed, I 
think you are right. The Stanhopes ought to be invited, they 
have been so kind, calling every afternoon to take one of us for a 
drive; and I should like to ask the Baines’s. Ob, yes, we must 
give a dinner-party ; but your uncle, he is a great obstacle to our 
having anything of the kind—he so hates it.’’ 

** Tf he refuses I must only tell Colonel Domville the truth: that 
we are unable to show him any attention, owing to our eccentric 
relative who has a mania for plain fare and common people,’’ 
said Dolly, much put out. 


Remembering that a hungry man is an angry man, my aunt 
waited until breakfast was nearly over the next morning before 
remarking quietly— 

**T think, Medora, that we had better order the dinner from 
Wilkins, the confectioner. Mrs. Baines tells me he always 
supplies her parties, even to sending the waiters.”’ 

“ What is that for ?’’ inquired my uncle, bristling up. 

‘“‘'We are going to have a dinner-party,” said my aunt, who 
spoke as if the invitations had been issued. Colonel Domville, the 
Stanhopes, and the Baines.’’ 

** And, pray, won’t the dinner we sit down to be good enough 
for them if you only increase the quantity?’ said my uncle, — 
sarcastically, 

“ Hardly,” said Dolly, with a look of ineffable disdain. 

‘In what way, may I ask ?” he inquired, in the coldest manner. 

“Colonel Domville is accustomed to everything in good style,” 
she replied, warming up; ‘and I question the compliment of 
asking a man to leave his own good dinner, unless we can offer him 
one equally good to replace it.” ew vn 

_“ There is reason in what you say, where it is applicable,” 
said my uncle, in a determined tone; “ but we have not the means 
to live in style, as you call it, if Colonel Domville has; nor can we 
afford to keep footmen, thank’God, and I’ll be shot if I allow any 
. make-belief of the kind. Ifa mean calls himself my friend, and 
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wants my society he is welcome to it, and I'll do my best. to show 
him that I value his good feeling for me; but if he can’t be enter. 
tained without the society of a couple of hired footmen and a confec. 
tioner’s cook, then he had better only go where he can get them, for 
he shan’tceme here. I have lived }onger im the world than you, my 
dear young lady, so let me give you one bit of wisdom I have learnt 
in my travels, and thatis, that the homeliness of poverty shames 
the vulgarity of pretention. I defy you to get much style out of the 
income of a plain old sailor living on a government pension, and I 
don’t want to pretend to snything beyond what I actually possess, 
Ask your friends and welcome, but to my style of living; and if 
tLey are worth knowing they will accept our hospitality as frankly 
us it is offered, and we shall be juily enough ; if not we are better 
without them. LEvery nation, my dear young lady, has learnt the 
secret of true hospitality but the English; for all an Englishman 
thivks of is what he shall give his friends to eat, and the entertain. 
ment in consequence is as cumbrous as the food. So much is 
spent on it that he is forced to keep his doors closed a length of 
time proportionate with the bill of fare; while a foreigner will see 
his friends all the year round fur what it costs an Englishman to 
give one of his outrageously heavy feeds.” 

I thought Dolly was going to break down as she looked at my 
aunt in despair during my uncle’s oration. 

**T think you are pushing your hobbies and theories too far,” 
said my aunt; ‘‘at any rate, since we have the misfortune to be 
English, we must conform to the habits and customs of our nation; 
and in this instance I mean to carry my point, and do as J like.”’ 

‘* What! the first lieutenant going to mutiny ?’’ said my uncle, 
good humouredly ; “this is something quite new. I see I must go 
ashore, if you are going to take command of the ship.’’ 

‘*Consider me the Admiral, and that you are only under 
orders,”’ said my aunt, smiling. “That is a wife's true position 
in her house.”’ 

‘* T see I must be off,”’ said my-uncle, rising. ‘ When a man’s 
own wife turns against him there is an end of everything. Ah, 
men are great fools to marry! They clip their wings with a 
vengeance when they play that litue game.’’ And with that he 
saluted my aunt and left us. 

*“* All's well that ends well,’ ’’ said Aunt Jane, looking pleased. 
‘*] never thought he would have given in so easily, except that 
men require a little determination now and then, otherwise they 
are apt to carry things with too higha hand. Now, girls, settle who 
you are going to ask.’’ 


Colonel Domyille, of course,"’ said Dolly, with interest, count- 
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ing on ber fingers—=‘ that makes one, and there’s Mim’s interesting 

ng doctor.” . 

“ For pity sake, why will you label him mine? He is just as 

much yours,” I interrupted. 
And Mim’s still more interesting Colonel,’’ she continued, 
giving me a smile; ‘‘and his sister—that makes four; Mr. and 
Mrs. Baines six ; our four selvesten. Quite enough; we shall just 
be avery cosy, pleasant party.’’ 

“What do you say to Mr. and Mrs. Freeman, our neighbours ? 
She has been very kind to Mary. I think I should like to ask 
them,” said my aunt—they make the dozen.’ 

‘‘ Just as you please,” said Dolly, discontentedly, not wishing 
exactly to say no. “They are not in society here : she is the daughter 
of a retired tradesman, and he is Heaven knows who! His father 
left him money enough to idle upon, so he makes out that he isa fine 
gentleman—at least, so Mrs. Baines says. She does not visit them.” 

“She might then, I think,”’ said my aunt, ‘‘ for a clergyman’s 
wife should not. be above visiting any one; and I am sure I see no 
objection to Mrs. Freeman. She is as lady-like as any one I meet ; 
but of course, if you think Mrs. Baines would object to meet her, 
we won’t ask her.’’ 

“Well, I don’t think she would care to meet them, as Mrs, 
Baines—who is of a very good family —justly remarks: ‘ trade is 
only endurable when exceedingly well gilt,’ and the Freemans 
haven't mMotey enough to render people blind to their extraction, 
Mrs. Baines was astonished to hear that they had called onus; but 
there is uno keeping some people in their places in this world,” said 
Dolly. 

“It is to be hoped Mrs. Baines will have the best society in 
heaven,” I remarked; ‘‘I really don’t know how some women 
will get on there if they don’t.” 

‘‘ Dear Mim, you are very profane !’’ cried Dolly, reprovingly. 

“But none the less true,’’ I retorted; for Dolly’s tendencies 
had not improved under Colonel Domville’s influence, and I was 
glad to deal them a blow sometimes. It seemed to meso monstrous 
that Mrs. Freeman should not be asked to meet Mrs. Baines, 
because, forsooth, her father had earned his money in trade! Ifhe 
had robbed or swindled, I could have understood Mrs. Baines’s 
anxiety to follow the injunction of the Churclr and separate Lerself 
from sinners; but, as it was, I saw not a shadow of justification for 
her considering Mrs. Freeman unfit to sit at table with ber. 

No wonder many of us cry, when we see the sandy foundations 
upon which all society is based, for the day when “ Thy kingdom 
come’’ shall be areality, and. nota longing. Would it not be well 
to help on that day, by protesting against the fallacy of Calling that 
society good which is ruled by such unjust principles ? 
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CHAPTER XI. 


“To an aristocratical country like Eugland, not trial by jury, but the dinner 
is the capital institution. It is the mode of doing honour to a stranger to 
invite him to eat—and has been for many hundred years. ‘And they 
think,’ says the Venetian traveller of 1500,‘no greater honour can be 
conferred or received, than to invite others to eat with them, or to be 
invited themselves; and they would sooner give five or six ducats to pro- 
vide an entertainment for a person, than a groat to assist him in any 
distress.’ ” Emerson on English Manners. 


Our dinner party being a settled thing—our friends having 
accepted—the only remaining anxiety was, how Uncle Worthing- 
ton would act. Would he absent himself entirely? It was quite 
within the bounds of possibility. And if he did appear, would it be 
to disgrace us all by some outrageous costume, now that the necessity 
for an official uniform had ceased. He was so disagreeably sturdy 
on the point that every man had a right to enjoy himself after his 
own fashion, that not even my aunt was quite sure of him. 

He was magnanimous to our weaknesses, however ; for, to my 
amusement, as I was waiting in the drawing-room-on the evening 
of our party I heard the door open cautiously, and saw him put his 
head round the corner. I trembled at first, not knowing what ec. 
centric apparition might follow the head. But soon an ordinary 
Englishman appeared, clothed and in his right mind. 

“Will I do, May?” he asked, looking quite ashamed at having 
lowered the flay of his principles. 

I rewarded him by the prettiest flower I could find, which ! 
pinned into his button-hole. 

Dolly, on entering, was so pleased at the transformation that 
she made him a low curtsey, saying: ‘‘Je vous fais mes compli- 
ments.’’ 

“Ts she making fun of me ?’’ he inquired, in a good-humoured 
tone of distress ; for French was a dead language that he had left 
long ago in the Babel of the schoolroom. 

Indeed I am not,’’ said Dolly; “I am too agreeably sur- 
prised. I shall have great pleasure in addressing you as my uncle 
this evening.”’ 

“Tl be hanged if 1 ever sing ‘ Rule, Britannia !’ any more,” he 
cried, ‘‘ It says ‘ Britons never shall be slaves!’ and if I am not as 
big a slave this moment as any in Africa, I don’t know who is. 
From now until twelve o'clock to-night here I am, a prisoner, 
tricked out in these confounded clothes, with a parson’s—or, rather, 
a waiter’s—tie round my throat, a flower in my button-hole, that 
would far rather be blooming in the garden ; and when I sit down 
to my own table I shall have a couple of hired flunkeys inviting 
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me to eat my own dinner, and giving a professional sniff at my 
" wines to see if they are worth drinking ; and the wife of my bosom 
geross the table keeping her eye upon me to see if I am conducting 
myself to her satisfaction; and my splendacious niece, Miss 
Medora——”’ 
“That is right, be sure you don’t call me Dolly before our 
” said Dolly. 

“ By the way, Jane, is that nice little woman next door com. 
ing?” he said, abruptly. 

“No, my dear.” 

“Why not? I met her this afternoon, and said I hoped we 
should have the pleasure of seeing her this evening.”’ 

“Dear! how provoking! I wish you hadn’t,’’ said my aunt ; 
“the Baines’s are coming—don’t you know ?”’ 

“ And then ?”’ 

“They are not in the same set, don’t you see.” 

“From all the deceits of the world, the flesh and the devil, 
good Lord, deliver us!’’ groaned my uncle. 

‘* Please, dear, do defer your moralising until our dinner party 
is over. I know when you once get into one of these veins there is 
no pleasing you all the evening, and I want you to be particularly 
agreeable just now.’’ 

We were interrupted by the entrance of Colonel Domville, who 
_ the first to arrive, and seemed to cast a wet blanket over us 

I instavtly felt that our rooms had grown small and shabby, 
and that a palace alone was worthy of his ultra magnificence and 
supercilious air. As Aunt Jane had said, he was “oppressive.” 

It was my uncle’s first introduction, as be had studiously 
avoided him hitherto. ard I expected every moment to hear him 
explode with an emphatic “ Confound the fellow !’’ 

One of Colonel Domville’s remarks was not reassuring, as he 
said languidly : “I am growing quite weary of the barbarities of 
English life.’’ 

“Why, sir, we have always been accustomed to look upon 
England as the home of civilisation,” said my uncle, in a most 
pompous manner. 

| “Possibly ; but, really, I find every one I meet so unintormed. 
| T came home from India prepared to be so very much behind the 
age in ideas—quite rusty, in fact—but I find it is just the reverse.”’ 

“A consolation to yourself, no doubt, sir,”’ said my uncle, with 

| the bluntness of a Dr. Jshnson ; there was something so menacing 
in the pronunciation of the “ sir’ that we all grew nervous, until 


Dolly came to the rescue with a remark that set Colonel Domville 
discoursing on politics. 
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He was not really a learned man, but he hiked to pass for ong 
by boring everybody with his views, ideas, and quotations. Poop 
Dolly ! he quite dazzled her; she even went so far as to read the 
Times’ leaders each day that he might find her up to the mark, 
which he eventually did. 

Our party was a friendly and pleasant one, as we were all wel] 
acquainted by this time. 

Mr. Addison, seeing me smile once or twice at my uncle during 
dinner, asked me the cause of my amusement. 

‘‘T am amused to see how thoroughly he is enjoying himself, 
notwithstanding his protests against society generally, and dinner 
parties in particular ; but, oh, my poor little flower, how he has 
crushed it, when I did my best to beautify him.” 

“ What a happy man to he so well looked after; I should have 
appreciated the care much better. But I have no one to supply me 
with these little attentions, and I am too hard worked to look 
after them myself. Work is a very stern fact, especially such 
work as mine, is it not, Miss Mary ?”’ 

** But it is very noble sort of work. _ I have often thought how 
real life must be to you; you see so much of its sadness. You 
deserve that others should supply you with the brightness and the 
flowers.”’ 


“*The brightness and the flowers are not for me,’’ he said, 
sadly. 7 

‘A mournful reminiscence,’’ I thought, and I felt sorry that I 
had stupidly said the wrong thing. I turned the conversation by 
remarking how much | liked the Stanhopes. ‘‘I think I grew un. 
terested in them from your description,’’ I continued; ‘‘ and this 
was enhanced by finding that Colonel Stanhope had known my 
father aud mother slightly, when they were alive.”’ 

‘How singular. He is a very amiable man, is he not ?”’ 

“like him immensely :”’ I replied, with enthusiasm. 

“ Dangerously expressive,”’ said Mr, Addison, with a smile. 

** I don’t know what you mean.”’ é 

“ Are you quite sure ?’ he asked, slowly, looking earnestly out 
of his large, true eyes. 

‘‘Am I to consider myself in the witness-box or the confes. 
sional ?’’ I answered, in an offended tone, “as the inquisitor in 
either case is a trifle overbold, I think.” 

“ Don’t be cruel, and say cutting things,’’ he said, in a soft, 
disarming tone. “You spoke so kindiy just now about my over- 
worked life, that I am sure you would not like to lay upon me the 
additional burden of having offended you.”’ 


I was penitent at once, and told him so. A little smile on either 


side sealed the matter, and I was free to watch my neighbours. 
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My uncle was showing that society could influence him into 
being most agresable, for he was all attention to pretty Mrs, Baines. 

Colonel Domville was evidently nearing a crisis, for Dolly 
looked decidedly confused once or twice. It pained me, as I 
watched, to think that she would marry the artificial man of the 
world at her side; for [ knew, as surely as the sun would rise, - that 
guch would be her fate. She had such a craze about position, and 
wealth, and being sought by good society, as a woman of her 
beauty had every chance of being, that she would value, above all 
others the man who could offer her these advantages; and there he 
was at her side, thinking, no doubt, how well she would grace the 
head of his table. 

“Do sing something to show off your voice,’’ said Dolly to me, 
when we were in the drawing-room ; ‘‘don’t sing any of those 
stupid little quiet songs.”’ 

Tf you talk of showing off I shall choke,” I cried. ‘I should 
be for ever anticipating every difficult passage before I came to it, 
wondering how I was to get through it. You know I have told 
you my ideas about singing,—it requires intellect, heart, and voice 
to produce a true singer; the mind must therefore be concentrated 
on the subject, and the singer must be lost in the song.”’, »\' 

“‘T wish you would learn common sense, Mim; you are for 
ever theorising or idealising, or some nonsense or another, all day 
long. How do you expect to rub through the world with all these 
fine sentimentalities attached to you like so many brambles, catch. 
ing in everything? I tell you what will be the end of you. You 
will be like the man in the parable who fell among thieves; you 
will awake some fine morning and find yourself robbed and 
wounded.” 

‘* Very likely,’’ I answered, with a sigh; “‘ butis it not better in 
the long-run to be the unfortunate man than one of the thieves ? 
And you forget, he had a grand antidote in the Good Samaritan. 
It is often worth being wounded to fall in with a good samaritan, it 
restores one’s faith in one’s kind, which we might otherwise fancy 
was made up of only thieves, Levites, and priests.”’ 

_ “How you speak ! I am ashamed of you,’’ she cried, reprov~ 
luzly, as she opened the piano in readiness. 

‘The simile was your own, my dear; and the quotation hardly 
heeds an apoloyy.”’ 

My uncle's hearty laugh coming up stairs, as the gentlemen 
returned from the diuing-room, showed that his dinner had not 
altogether so disagreed with his digestion, or principles as might 
have been expected. 

Being quite at home with my audience, I was able to meet 
Dolly’s wishes and “show off,”” when invited to sing. 


» 
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When my song was over, Mr. Addison, who had turned over 
leaves with unusual correctness, thanked me so warmly that ] 
taxed him with being a musician, and asked him to sing. 

“ Well, if you won’t be critical to my want of practice, I don't 
mind trying; but I will accompany myself.” 

He sat down like most gentlemen—who never look well, it mug 
be owned, on a piano stool—and sang IJ mio tesoro, in the mogt 
finished manner. He had a robust tenor voice of exquisite quality, 
I don’t know what others thought, but I was so delighted that ] 
exclaimed, “I don’t believe that you are a doctor. You am 
Signor Somebody from the Italian Opera, and with your talent, 
and artistic feeling you ought to be there now instead of here.” 

‘* So you think singing to people just as good as curing them, 
do you 2” 

‘Indeed, yes—I believe in the medicine of a little happiness= 
and to hear you sing would make any one happy.”’ 

‘What pretty compliments you pay!” he said, with a pleased 
look. 

“T don’t call expressing the truth a compliment, it is only 
appreciation ; and surely it is churlish and ungrateful not to give 
words to our thankfulness when we meet with any unexpected 
blessing. But why on earth did you not become a singer—you 
might have made your fortune ?”’ 

“ T was very nearly doing so until I remembered how much music 
is debased by competition and trade, until one’s genius and voice 
no longer represent celestial gifts, but marketable articles, out of 
which the trader who buys them reaps the larger gain very often. 
That is why I chose curing to singing.’’ 

** Where did you study ?”’ 

“In Italy, during my poor father’s lifetime. I had a craze for 
the opera then. I hardly ever sing now. Thisis the first time thatI 
have done so—out of my own house—since I came to Southport.” 

* But it will not be the last, I hope—you must not hide any. 
thing so good under a bushel; it would be selfish in you to do 80. 
I shall impose on your good nature at once by asking you to sing & 
duet with me.”’ 

“ As many as you please,”’ and we began singing one duet after 
another, oblivious of the company present, who were severally 
engaged playing whist and talking. 

“Now, Mr. Addison, I am going to extract a promise from you 
—you must come whenever you can and spend the evening with 
us, and practice.’’ 

But he only shook his head and smiled doubtfully. 


“Why not?’ I inquired with astonishment. ‘“ You don’t 
think it wrong surely ?”’ 
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Wrong! What an idea! nothing so beautiful as music could 
ever be wrong in any form, except when a man feels it may become 
too dangerousa luxury,” hesaid, with asmile. “ I must postpone 

ising until I have earned a right to think of the brightness 
and flowers we spoke of at dinner, which are not for me as yet,” 

“ How tiresome! I wish your ‘ yet’ would make haste and come 
then,” I answered, thinking only of the duets. : 

“So do I, with all my heart,” he returned, warmly. 

I thought afterwards what a stupid speech I had made, and 

that he would not misunderstand me; but I took comfort in 
thinking that he was not one of the class of men who for ever find 
some double meaning under the simplest expression, and that one 
always flattering to their vanity, or to the detriment of the woman 


who makes it. | 


CHAPTER XIII. 


“Sm Cuartes.—‘ And how did he behave, madam ?’ 

“Miss HarpcasTLE.—‘ As most professed admirers do. Said some civil things 
of my face; talked much of his want of merit and the greatness of mine ; 
mentioned his heart, gave a short tragedy speech, and ended with pre- 
tended rapture.’ ” She Stoops to Conquer. 


As soon as we were alone once more in our room, I noticed that 
Dolly was silent and abstracted. On other occasions we usually 
discussed the events of the evening, but to-night she sat absorbed. 

“What is it, dear?’’ I whispered, asI knelt beside her. ‘‘ You 
are fretting about something—don’t keep it from me.” 

Her head sunk on my shoulder as I spoke, and she cried 
passionately, while I waited until her tears were exhausted. 

“Iknow Iam very stupid to cry, but I can’t help it,’ she 
sobbed. ‘ Mim, dear, I have promised to marry Colonel Domville! 
Ishould have been dreadfully disappointed if had not asked me, 
and now that he has done so I feel miserable.”’ 

“You have been over-wrought, dear; you will be better 
tomorrow. But how-splendidly he must have asked you, to 
have done so before a rom full of people, none of us in the 
least suspecting that we were in the vicinity. of anything 80 
P matic }”’ 

“It was while you were singing those duets with Mr. Addison 
that he asked me: He s:id he hoped that I would not eonsider him 
premature in speaking thus soon; but as he was leaving Southport 
afew days to spend several months at some German baths, to 
eruit Lis Lealth afver coming from India, he wished to learn 
my decision before he left. If I consented, he would return in the 
‘pring and be married. Of course I consented, as he called it ; 
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but we were horridly matter-of-fact over the whole business, | 
was so angry; there was not the least poetry in his offer, and] 
felt as if he had cheated me out of the sweetest moment of a 
woman's life !”” 

“Tf it is the sweetest moment of a woman’s life, I suspect it ig 
the clumsiest of a man’s,’ said I, trying to reconcile her. “ Yoy 
must only just think that he has offered you the highest honour that 
he could, although he did not select the most poetical mode of 
doing it; but how could you expect him to give you a kiss befor 
us all?’ I added, with a laugh, in which she joined. ‘“ Perhaps 
he will do so to-morrow."’ 

‘Don’t mistake me, Mim,’’ she exclaimed at last, blushing; 
‘it was not that so much as feeling that we were more likea 
couple of old lawyers than a pair of lovers, which made me 
unhappy ;—but, as you say, he has offered me the best he could, so 
I must be content with the substance. He is very well off, and 
belongs to a first-rate family. I dare say we shall be very happy, 
After all, desperate love-matches are often only another name for 
terrible disappointments. Perhaps it is just as well we are not begin. 
ning in that way. Heis very attentive, and admires me very much,” 
And with that comforting conclusion her depression vanished. 

There was only one little trouble in the background when all 
was settled, and Colonel Domville had gone, giving her several 
months to prepare for the marriages There was no money to buy 
a trousseau. We had exactly three hundred and twenty pounds 
a-year between us, out of which we gave our aunt two hundred for 
our support; and the remaining sum was by no means enough to 
buy that expensive article known as a lady’s trousseau. 

“We should be positive beggars but for that two hundred 
a-year that——”’ 

**Comes from Heaven know’s where!’’ I cried; ‘‘ there's 
something uncanny, as the Scotch say, about it. I don’t like it.” 

“Do you know it has crossed my mind several times tliat it is 
Reginald who sends it to us. I shall be very curious to see if itis 
discontinued after we are married.” 

** Why not put the question to him, point blank ?” 

‘* How could I? the thing is impossible! The giver evidently 
does not want his, or her, left hand to know what the right hand is 
doing ; hence it would be very bad taste to mention the matter to 
him in the first instance.” 

“I wonder what Aunt Jane would say ?” 1 suggested. 

“She can’t help us. Uncle Worthington is as poor as Job, and 
I should hate crippling them in any way.” 

“‘T tell you what, if the worst comes to the worst, we must 
borrow the money. Uncle Worthington will go security, and ! 
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will go out as a governess, then you can have my share until the 
debt is pai d off.” 

Are you mad?’ she cried ; ‘‘do you think that I would accept 
a trousseau on such conditions? What do you take me for? If 
the worst comes to the worst, as you say, I must do without any 
new clothes for this winter, and that will allow of my having a 
wedding dress; and then I shall just tell Reginald the truth, that 
as he has taken me for better for worse, he ‘must put up with my 
lack of fine clothes, and content himself with my fine qualities 
instead,”’ she added, with a merry laugh. 

“And glad he ought to be to get them. I delight in you, 
Dolly; you will never sink in this life,—that is certain; you are 
sure of coming to the surface, whatever storms pass over you.” 

“Yes, I expect so. There is a good quantity of cork mixed 
with my humanity, which will always keep me afloat; but make 
haste, I hear the Stanhopes’ carriage—you will be late for your 
drive. I shall be able to economise beautifully this winter in 
evening dresses, for, I forgot to tell you, Reginald has requested 
Iwill accept no invitations. He has a profound contempt for that 
Southport society—great nonsense on his part, for human nature 
is much the same everywhere.” 

“May I tell the Stanhopes of your engagement ?”’ 

“By all means! I don’t care who knows it now. In fact, if it is 
not published, people will attribute my enforced retirement to 
disappointment, and say that I am wearing the willow. I have 
come to the conclusion that it is just as well to let people into your 
secrets, otherwise they invent for themselves, and often shoot wide 
of the mark.’’ 

“The mammon of unrighteousness sets us a good example in 
this respect ; it takes such a deep interest in the affairs of others.”’ 

“But unfortunately it fails to follow it by supplying us with 
4 trousseau,’’ she added with a laugh as I left her. 


“ My sister is going to leave us,’ I remarked, casually, as we 
were driving that afternoon. 

‘Indeed |’’ said Miss Stanhope. 

“Yes, she is going to be married to Colonel Domville on his 
teturn from Germany next spring. He has been most considerate 
i2 giving us ample time to prepare the trousseau,”’ I said, as if we 
bad thousands to spend onit. ‘‘I hope you will come to South. 
Port for the event ?”’ 

“My brother finds the place agrees so well with bim that we 
Purpose remaining here for the winter.”’ 

“ How very glad I am !”’ 
Colonel Stanhope, usually so silen t—at least, he had grown very 
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much so of late—smiled gratefully at me, as if he were pleased, anj 


said— 

**Won’t you come back with us when we return to Cl 
after your sister’s marriage, if you don’t think you will die of ennyj 
in our country house ?”’ 

“‘T shall be only too pleased to accept your invitation, if my 
aunt will spare me.”’ 

**How charmed Amy Crofton will be to have you for a com. 
panion! She is the daughter ofour old friends, Sir Miles and 
Adelaide Crofton ; and Arthur, their son, returns from India in the 
spring. As they are neighbours of ours, we shall not be quite so 
stupid as my brother would lead you to imagine.”’ 

“As Clynden is in Hertfordshire, are you very far from the vil 
of ——, where we used to live when I was a child? My mother 
lies buried there,”’ 

** We are quite near; not above six miles,’’ said Miss Stanhope, 
‘* T know the village well—we often drive there.”’ 

“‘ A double inducement for me to accept your kind invitation,” 
I said; ‘‘I should like to visit the place again.” 

**So you shall, dear, when you come to us. I will arrange 
with your aunt that you return with us.”’ 


Iu must have been a week later that Dolly and I were spending 
an idle half-hour together in the dining-room after dinner, talkiog 
about various things, but coming round at last to the one topic 
which chiefly interested us, how to make our hundred pounds, the 
sum we hoped to gather together for the trousseau, more elastie 
than usual, when we were interrupted by the arrival of letters, 
and the servant handed one to Dolly. 

It looked a business letter. ‘A bill!’ said Dolly. ‘ Don't I 
know the hideous blue envelopes, and ugly round -commercial 
flourishes. But how is this, the post-mark is London? We don't 
owe bills in London—do we, Mim ?”’ 

“Perhaps it is only an estimate about the jewel cases; but 
what a baby you are,—do be quick and open it!’’ I said, as she 
kept turning it over and over. 

“ Never tell me there is not a special Providence again!’’ she 
exclaimed, as she glanced at the contents. ‘‘ Good gracious, Mim! 
only look !"’ 


Leaning over her shoulder, I read the paper she held in her 
trembling fingers, which startled me. 

It was the half of a Bank of England note for one thousand 
pounds ! 


In Heaven’s name where had it come from, and why ? was DY 
chief and harassing thought. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


“The epochs of our life are not in’ the visible facts of our choice of a calling, 
our marriage, our acquisition of an office, and the like; but in a silent 
thought by the wayside as we walk, which revises our entire manner of 


life.” Emerson on Spiritual Life. 


Yes, there was no mistaking the fact; there it was in very 
pleasing figures, and from the same source that we received our 
annual income of two hundred a year. 

We sat staring at it in surprise for some time. At length Dolly 
said : 

“There is no longer any doubt in my mind as to whom we are 
indebted. It must be to Reginald.”’ 

“Yes, there is very little doubt of it; it was he, if you re. 
member, who wrote about papa’s death ; he was his best friend, and 
then came poor mamma’s tomb... . and. . . he has finished it 
all by marrying you, and paying for your trousseau!” I ex. 
claimed. 

“You are right, Mim. Truly this is the poetry of love making,” 
she said, joyously, “and has lifted an immense load from off 
my mind. How kind and good of him! You must really learn to 
love him as much as I do, Mim, and never speak slightingly of him 
again,” 

‘TI won’t promise to love him as well as you do, dear, for that 
might prove slightly inconvenient to us both; but I do feel most 
grateful, and will give him the finest wedding present I can get, 
since I must not go down upon my knees and thank him formally 
as our benefactor.’’ 

“On no account! You must never allude to it; for if he be the 
sender—and I feel certain that he is—he has some very good and 
delicate reason for doing so anonymously; and if he be not—why, 
then, how very awkward for us—for me, I mean, as he might object 
to my -eceiving it, and that would be exceedingly inconvenient. 
We must remain quite silent about it, except to Aunt and Uncle 
Worthington, who have been all along cognisant of the special 
providence watching over us.”’ 

‘How I wish I could know for certain who the special provi- 
dence is, and why he, or she, isso! I hate mysteries, and this one 
has dogged us ever since our poor mother died. Did not Aunt 
Jane try and find out something about it at the time ?”’ 

“Of course she did; she went up to London on purpose, and 
saw the banker who sends us all our cheques ; but he was not to be 
drawn out on the subject. He simply said’ that he was acting 

in accordance with the instructions of a constituent.” 
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‘I declare I begin to feel afraid of it, Dolly !” 

“The idea of being afraid of anything so substantial! I am 
only afraid of ghosts, and the dark, and death, and poverty ; but 
not of this,” she said, flourishing her bank-note over her head, ag 
she left me to communicate the joyful intelligence to Aunt Jane, 


Time wore on, autumn merging into winter, while we busied 
ourselves with preparations for the coming marriage. Dolly was in 
the highest spirits ; and Colonel Domville, to do him justice, did not 
forget that he was an engaged man in point of letters, for ey 
week he sent her long epistles, out of which Aunt Jane and I were 
every now and then treated to an “ elegant extract.’’ He would 
frequently enter on political questions: the advisibility of this 
foreign measure, or that minister’s policy, and ask Dolly what she 
thought on the matter. 

Poor Dolly! who took all manner of governments by faith, 
asking no questions. The idea of his consulting her was most 
amusing. 

“ He is determined to improve your mind, Dolly,’’ I said, 
laughing, as she read us out these portions, I hope he does not 
forget to say something more affectionate on the other side.”’ 

‘* I tell you what it is, Mim, I can’t be teazed with these sub- 
jects. You must read the papers for me, and write what you think, 
and I’ll copy it. Who ever heard of a woman being asked to study 
politics when she was about to be married; she has something else 
to think of!” 

** Tt is all your own fault, Dolly; you are such a quiz. I dare 
say you talked politics with him, or rather let him talk them with 
you, until he considered you were fit to be the wife of a prime 
minister.”’ 

“ Of course I did ; but then it was so different. I only had to 
look as if I understood all he said, and bow and say, ‘ Yes’ or ‘No,’ 
or ‘I think so,’ or ‘I am quite of your opinion,’ and ‘ What a 
pity you are not in Parliament!’ and so on; but it comes to bea 
different thing when one has to send a political article instead of a 
love-letter ; so you must write the politics, Mim, and I ae add 
‘ Yours affectionately,’ at the close !”” 

‘* My dear girl, J am as wise about politics as yourself. ” This 
comes of marrying such a very clever map. What will you do 
when you are married to him? He is sure to find out your de- 
ficiencies.”’ 

‘*T shall assert my supremacy, and forbid the subject. But 
what is the good of talking of the future? I shall trust the 
buoyancy of my temperament to float me over all the difficult seas 
that I may have to cross. Here, just hand me that newspaper ; I 
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must see what I can do. He really writes capital letters, only 
they are fit for the papers, rather than my pocket.’ 

*¢ What does he say of himself?” 

“That he is lovking very well, and much stronger.”’ 

‘Taken to dyeing his hair, you may depend upon it.” 

‘What a wretch you are, Mim, to make such a suggestion !"” 

“J should not at all object to his doing so; it would make the 
difference between you less marked.’’ 

But you forget I shall be twenty-one when I am married.’’ 

** And he is—what age t”’ 

“ Forty-nine.”’ 

-“ Only thirty years difference !’’ I said, sighing. 

**No, dear, twenty-eight.” 

“Tt is all the same. He is years too old for you.” 

“T shall be angry with you presently if you continue in this 
lugubrious strain. Don’t 1 tell you I prefer ripe fruit’ to green. 
What could a young man offer me who has his way to make iv 
the world ? for penniless girls as we are cannot hope for young men 
offortune. So I have merely chosen a man whose fortune is made.” 

You may be right,’ I answered ; ‘‘ feeling as you do, you are 
right; but, for my part, the individual is what I should look to, 
not his position or his pocket.”’ 

“ Moonshine, my child! but then you are only nineteen; you 
will see things differently by-and-bye; besides, I shall make 
Reginald send for you when we are settled, then I shall be sure that 
you won't throw yourself away on some poverty-stricken creature 
like that young doctor, who would sing your common-sense out of 
you very soon. I must take care of you, or you will, with your 
insane notions of life, be doing something foolish.”’ 

But never anything so absurd as marrying my grandfather :” 
I said, flinging a joke at her in retaliation. 

The wedding was fixed for the seventeenth of May, and was to 
be the most fashionable in the annals of Southport. Dolly’s retire- 
ment from society had enhanced her value; and all Southport 
were busy talking of her brilliant prospects. They had looked up 
Colonel Domville’s name in the Blue Book and Army List, and, 
one and all, they pronounced him a first-rate match. 

Mrs. St. Vincent, being by this time assured of our ultra- 
respectability, and that it was in advance of that held in common 
with cooks, congratulated my aunt most warmly on the desirable 
Matriage her niece was making, and volunteered her three 
daughters as bridesmaids. 

It wasa bright afternoon, towards the end of April, that 
Colonel Domville arrived. Dolly awaited him in the drawing- 
toom with the utmost composure. My aunt and I were much 
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more flurried and anxious that everything should be in keeping 
with our hero’s magnificence. We had great difficulty in regop. 
ciling my uncle to a change of habits consequent upon Colonel 
Domville dining with us every evening; but the assurance that it 
would only last a fortnight reduced him to a state of reluctant, if 
not protesting, submission. 

But to return to Colonel Domville’s arrival, Thinking that he 
would prefer meeting Dolly alone, I suggested to my aunt that we 
vacated the drawing-room. 

**My dear child, sit still where you are,” said Dolly ; “ and you 
tov, Aunt Jane. You need not be alarmed; we are not gushing 
lovers ; whatever we may feel, we are far too well bred to show it, 
We leave all manifestation of feeling to the lower orders.”’ 

“‘T hope I may marry one of the lower orders, if that be the 
doctrine of the upper,’ I cried. 

** Don’t be absurd and talk nonsense-——”’ 

But Colonel Domville himself put an end to any further 
remark of hers, by arriving. He entered the room, looking superb, 

He certainly had improved, and was looking quite ten years 
younger than when he left us; he had abandoned spectacles and sub. 
tituted double eye-glasses, which were perched on his nose witha 
jaunty air. All traces of greyness had vanished in the mystery 
of dye. 

He advanced towards Dolly, who had risen to meet him ; taking 
her hand, he bowed over it, saying, 

** T am charmed tosee you looking so well, Medora ;"’ then raising 
her hand to his lips he went through a ceremony much as if he were 
being presented at Court. 

** Good Heavens! ’’ I thought with ashiver, “ what is the man’s 
heart made of ? Has he got one, I wonder, beating anywhere under- 
neath all that superfine broadcloth, or has it curdled into politics! 
conventional stone that he is!’’ 

He then shook hands with us. Oh! the long, lank fingers, and 
polished coldness of his touch, it made me creep all over with dislike, 
had he been our benefactor fifty times over,as Dolly had suggested. I 
could not endure to witness his manner to her; for she had a heort, 
I knew, worth something better than the ossification he had offered 
her, and which, 1 was grieved to see, she accepted so contentedly. 
What don’t we accept in the name of fashion, position, and good 
breeding, falsely so called ? 

They cet me thinking very much, especially one afternoon that 
I was all alone—which frequently happened now—a few days before 
the wedding. I began to fret very much at the prospect of losing 
my sister; what should I do with myself when she was married ! 
Her absence would create a blank not easily filled up, for we had 
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never been parted. I wondered where I should find consolation, and 
then Ithought what a number of lives there are in the world wearing 
the sombre uniform of sadness and disappointment. Could I 
hope to prove an exception? Is not life made up of broken idols ¢ 
ideals that our hearts are for ever longing to realise, but unable to 
reach. Would they ever be ours in any future life eternal? And 
what did that mean, when there are so many who long to bury 
everything in eternal forgetfulness? How can they, if the dull 

y shadows of this life extend by memory until the next? 

Suddenly there flashed across my mind those terribly earnest 
words, ‘‘ Hungry and ye fed me, sick and ye visited me, naked and ye 
clothed me.’’ A higher life, or meaning to life, might be found in 
abrogating a lower, and a strong impulse imperatively bade me cease 
dreaming and live in acting, so might some poor lives be the richer for 
my existence. It wasa moment in life wherein I was learning the 
sense of that great word ought, whereby the soul goes to acknowledge 
and understand its obligations. When good impulses visit us, are 
they not the voice of God in our souls. Precious moments these, 
when we gaze into realities with clearest vision, and see, as we have 
never yet seen, nor may never see again; fordisregarded, or post- 
poned, the heated lava of our minds takes no form, but cools to our 
destruction, and we come to regard our noblest thoughts with 
ignobleshame, What life is without such moments? None. Has 
not all the good effected in the world come from those fine souls who 
accepted their impulses as true inspirations, and acted upon them in 
the heat of enthusiasm. 3 

Feeling action of some kind imperative, I wandered out alone 
into a poor quarter of the town, and found a child sitting in a gutter 
playing with a rain-puddle; as it was in rags and a likely object 
upon which I could expend some energy, I accosted it, and we became 
80 far acquainted that he invited me home, and there I saw a glimpse 
ofhuman misery which appalled me. The house was clean but bare ; 
the father was lying sick unable to work ; the mother sat with a babe 
at her breast, several other children stood about in all directions. She 
had pawned even the pair of boots off her feet, and they were literally 
Starving. It was four o’clock in the afternoon, and, their credit at 
the small provision shop being exhausted, they had had no food that 
day. Being Roman Catholics who had sent their children to a 
Protestant ragged school, they had offended all parties, and could 
claim but little protection from the spiritual authorities. The woman 
Was crying, the sick man groaning ; it was a deplorable sight! 

“ Had I not better get you a doctor ?’’ I inquired. 

She thanked me, and begged that I would ask Mr. Addison to 
come to them. 


I started off, followed by the child, whomI supplied with provi- 
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sions from a small shop, sending him back tohis mother. _I feared to 
give them money, as I thought, in such a position of despair, it wag 
likely to go in drink, and I confess that I could hardly blame them 
if it had. We are not half lenient enough to this vice of the poor, 
It is their only relaxation, or has been until very lately. Theirs ig 
the dull treadmil! of life, which to some minds becomes insup. 
portable. The thirst for novelty, and enjoyment, which, in the rich 
and cultivated mind finds outlet in society, travelling, and the fine 
arts,in the poor man turns, in the absente of any other outlet, to 
drink. He is conscious of that mental agony, depression of spirits, 
If his mind be finely organised he triumphs over his despondency by 
taking comfort in religion, and those promised glories that are to 
balance his present privations, and so struggles on; but if he is 
formed of baser clay, he sinks by degrees, and accepts his only 
antidote, by forgetting his woes in drink. Our virtuous indignation 
is out of place, therefore, where we have not supplemented the 
public house by some enlightened substitute for brightening the 
weary monotony of their hard-worked lives. 

I reached Mr. Addison’s house and was invited to enter by the 
housekeeper. 

“ No, thank you—I wont go in; but I should be much obliged if 
you will ask Mr. Addison to come and speak to me for a moment. 
Will you say, Miss Mary Prior, if you please ?”’ 

He was in the dining-room and must have heard my voice, for 
he came out as I was speaking. 

“ ‘What is it, Miss Prior? No one ill, I hope.” 

“ Not at home, but I have just seen a most distressing case; 
will you come and see the poor creatures? The woman begged I 
would ask you to do so.”’ 

‘With pleasure, if you can wait for five minutes; but pray 
come in and take a seat while you are waiting—I will not detain 
you long; ”’ and before I could reply I found myself seated, and 
staring about me with surprise. 

There was nothing in or about the room to indicate the house of 
a gentleman ; the floor was bare of carpet ; a large table and a few 
chairs completed the furniture, with the exception of a piano and 
bookcase, which I had not at first noticed. 

I think my face must have worn some traces of its first blank 
astonishment on his return, as he remarked: 

“TI see that you don’t approve of my abode; not much ‘ bright- 
ness and flowers ’ here,” he added, smiling, 

I coloured to think that he had read my thoughts so well, and 


explained: “I confess I find it difficult to reconcile what I see 
with what I know.”’ 


** You are very good to say 80; but if you saw as much of pri- 
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gation and sorrow as I do, you would be glad to abdicate luxury. 
Perhaps I carry the point too far ; but then ‘ ery. has no law.’ 
And now I am at your service.’ 

I narrated the details of the case as we went along. On exa- 
mining the poor man, he pronounced the sufferer in a hopeless state, 
and the scene which followed was distressing in the extreme, 

“Ts it not dreadful to* witness such misery?’ I cried, as we 
were walking home after having done all that we could for the 
woman and her unhappy family. “ Why is such misery per- 
mitted, I wonder? This was a case, you say, that care and 
nourishment, given in time, might have ‘saved.” 

“Oh, yes,” he said, sadly. ‘‘ It seems as if we were none of us 
half awake yet on this subject. ‘The poor shall never cease out 
of the land;’ and why? they are the tools and blessings of life, 
When we cease to feel that, they become a poison and a curse, re. 
venging themselves on those who should have protected them.” 
He continued talking earnestly for some time on this subject; and 
as he reasoned of righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come, 
like a second Felix, I trembled. 

“T declare you frighten me,” I cried. ‘* What a dreadful world 
to be in!”’ 

“Tt need not be,’’ he said, smiling, ‘‘ not if your create your 
own ideal world of right action, never resting satisfied short of the 
best possible, and walking steadily in it. You will then attract 
all true souls to you, as you in turn will be attracted, and the kin- 
ship of such is, thank God ! not limited. The world is very full of 
them, although they sometimes shine now, as of old, in a darkness 
that comprehends them not until long after their sun has set— 
still they are the salt that keeps the world fresh and sweet, pre- 
serving it from decay and death.”’ 

“T fear that I shall never be among their number,’’ I said, 
hopelessly ; “‘ and yet I long after some high ideal which finds but 
imperfect expression in my life.’’ 

“Then let your longing have free course, and it will lead you 
to the goal of your ambition. No one ever hungered or thirsted 
after a nobler state of being, or what is otherwise called righteous. 
ness, that did not fulfil their longing in the end. Trust your 
nature, the divine impulse within you to the very utmost, and obey 
your heart.” | 

“T am afraid that I have taken you very much out of your way; 
and your time so valuable as it is,’ [ remarked, when I found that 
we were opposite my uacle’s gate. 

“Never mind; you have quite repaid me,” he said, as he held 
my hand at parting. “T like to have a dlitnpse into a person’s 
soul as well as their face.. You have kindly satisfied me with both. 
Good bye.” 
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SPRINGTIME IN NORTH ITALY 
AND THE TYROL. 


PART II. 


Excerpt the slender and elegant campanile of the church of §t. 
Lorenzo and two charnel houses under its cloisters, in which skulls, 
arms, Jegs, and other human bones, very artistically arranged, are 
exposed to view, there is not much to be seen in Chiavenna. The 
road from it to Colico runs along a rich valley of vineyards, 
mulberry and chestnut woods, shut in by lofty and dark mountains; 
the turbulant Maira runs by the side of the road, and is soon joined 
by the Lira, the two rivers frequently overflow their banks and 
inundate the valley. At Riva, at the head of Lake of Como, are large 
stone works and brush manufactories. Picturesque barges were 
waiting to be laden, and men were busy at their work on the quay; 
while but a short way on, by the road-side stood a little open 
chapel, its walls lined with the skulls of those who, perchance, 
had lived and worked where these, their descendants, now did not 
very many years before! Crossing the Adda, we passed along a 
road beside the Lake, supported by masonry and frequently 
covered in with galleries, into the Valteline valley, near the ruins 
of an old castle built by the Spaniards when they held Milan in 
the early part of the seventeenth century. Troops of cows and 
sheep were going through the valley—driven by women carrying 
large sunshades and smoking long pipes— women, without shoes, 
were up in the mulberry trees filling white sacks with the leaves, 
which were carried away in light charrettes for the silkworms of 
Lecco and Como. 

At Colico we took leave of our driver, Franz—without much 
regret, for he had been but a surly guide during the three days we 
employed him,—and went on board the steamer, which was to 
carry us down the beautiful lake to Como. High mountain crags, 
touched with snow, veiled partially by light ascending clouds, and 
fronted by hills of rich verdure, on which villages, churches, and 
villas had perched themselves, bordered either side of the green, 
glassy water of the lake. We zigzagged from one side to the 
other, and gained partial views of the towns and villages, while the 
steamer waited for passengers. 

At Varenna—which is, perhaps, more beautifully situated 
than any spot on the lake—we gained a good view of the 
division of the Jake into its two branches of Como and Lecco; 
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separate at Bellaggio, where, and at its opposite town of 

bia, the olive, the orange, and the vine vie with each other 
in giving beauty to the gardens and marble staircases of the 
villas that stand close on the shore of the lake. 

Above Moltrasio rises the dark Grand Monte Bisbino; and 
 Gernobbio, the last town on the western side before Como, had an 
interest to us from its hotel, the Villa d’Este, having for many 
years been the home of the unhappy wife of George IV., Queen 
Caroline. 

Passing between the two square stone piers, we entered the 
little port of Como, just early enough to go, after we had ordered 
our dinner at the Albergo San Angelo, to the Duomo and its 
neighbour the Broletto or Town-hall, the latter a long building— 
its front striped with alternate lines of black and white marble 
and patches of red—the former a fine specimen of Italian archi- 
tecture, with a graceful cupola and a facade rich in marble 
carving and statues, among them those of the two Plinys, erected 
by the inhabitants of Como “to their fellow citizens’’ in the 
sixteenth century and placed in front of their cathedral. Within 
the Duomo the rich sunlight, before setting, produced indeed a 
marvellously fine effect—ruby gold, and turquoise shone on the 
floor and along the walls, reflected from the magnificent rose 
window of the western front and from those at the side, lately 
painted at Milan and presented by the Comaschi to their cathedral, 
which, begun by means of voluntary contributions, in the fourteenth 
century, has been continually enlarged and embellished in 
succeeding centuries by the citizens. 

Our waiter at the Angelo, having few visitors besides ourselves 
to engage his attention, flitted continually round our table, talking 
very curious English. He told me that he was always glad to 
speak to English travellers ; he had been some years before for a few 
months in New York, ‘“and,’’ continued he, “de Inglese can I 
speak, but de pronungiacion—ah! it is forgotten of me.” After 
dinner we went along the quay to look at the monument to Como’s 
great philosopher, Volta, hoping, as the moon was nearly at its full, 
that we should be able to see the statue in her light. She had, 
however, veiled herself in clouds before we reached the foot of the 
lofty pedestal on which it stands, and the outline was only shown 
tous by a few torches carried by some itinerant musicians, whose 
melodies were received with enthusiastic admiration by the light. 
hearted Italians. 

_ Our next day’s journey carried us from Come to Lecco ina car- 
Mage, and thence on by train to Bergamoand Verona. Ourdriver 
Was good-tempered and intelligent, and gave us a good deal of in- 

ation during our journey throuzh a country as lovely as any we 
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had seen in the north of Italy. We left the city by the Porgy 
Milanese ; near the gate still stands an old tower. Our coachmay 
told us this was believed to have been the exit from a subterranean 
road made by Frederic Barbarossa in the 12th century, from the 
castle of Baradello on the height above Camerlata. Of this road, he 
said, remains are still found in excavating for the new streets of 
Como. Our way ran through a rich garden of vines aud figs, 
acacias, Indian corn, and tomatas; soft mountains protecting 
them, and soft lakes bathing their feet. At Cassano we saw 4 
curious leaning bell tower, and near Lecco a large Capuchin con. 
vent on a height; opposite to it, on another height, stands a small 
and very ancient church, dedicated to St. Peter; our driver de. 
scribed it as ‘‘ la prima chiesa dopo la venuta di Cristo.”’ 

The view of the tower and lake as we crossed the Adda over a 
bridge into Lecco was extremely beautiful ; but this was all we saw 
of this fashionable resort of the Milanese, for our train was nearly 
ready to start when we reached the station, and we were soon 
running by rail along the shores of the lake, which accompanied us 
nearly to cisano, where were the ruins of a fine old castle. At this 
end of the lake the Adda rushes out on its way by the Lago Pescate 
to Milan. At Bergamo, a city rich in specimens of medisval 
architecture, and said by Italian tradition to have been the birth. 
place of the hero of pantomime, Harlequin, we changed carriages, 
and then proceeded through a rich, well-gardened country, with 
many mulberry trees, to Verona. The line runs by the modern 
fortifications of Verona for some time before it stops at the Porta 


Nuova, passing the detached forts that the Austrians have erected 


at short intervals outside the city walls, and the large barracks 
within them ; the handsome streets bearing the names of “ Vittore 
Emanuele ” and ‘‘ Garibaldi,’’ through which we drove from the sta- 
tion, told that the Veronese had now sent away those who had made 
their city almost impregnable, and recovered for themselves the old 
amphitheatre they love so much, and the other monuments of art 
that had been permitted to fall into decay during the Austrian 
vccupation. After establishing ourselvesin the Albergo delle due 
Torre, with its many balconies and picturesque courtyard, we 
strolled out in the cool, dim evening ; the streets were full of people 
like ourselves, enjoying a moderation in the heat, which had been 
great through the day. Cooking was going on at many open shops, 
sausages, cakes, fish were frying, and trattorias were full of merry, 
but not boisterous guests ; boys were offering for sale sieves full of 
silkworms, and some had, also in sieves, chickens of a week old, 
soft little yellow balls, that looked scarce fit to leave the shelter of 
their mother’s wing. On we went by shops temptingly displaying 
old point lace and curious glass till we reached the Piazza dei 
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Signori, where, surrounded by the palaces of the Scaligers, those 
lords of Verona, who governed the city as Capitani del Popolo 


from the eleventh to the fourteenth century, ‘stands a colossal statue, 


of the purest white marble, of Dante. This statue, which is al- 
most severe in its simplicity, is to me far more worthy of the poet 
than the more ornate one at Florence, He turns with a sad and 
thoughtful expression towards the house of Can Grande, the most 

ificent of all the lords of the Scaligeri, who received Dante 
when driven from Florence into exile ; the moon, peeping round the 
lofty campanile in the Piazza, shone full on the face of the poet, and 
ber cold beams lighted up appropriately his massive and melan. 
choly features. 

The sun the next morning filled all Verona with brightness; in 
front of our hotel, beneath a large white umbrella, sat Ruskin, 
sketching the high Gothic canopy erected close to the church of 
Saint Anastasia, over the sarcophagus of the friend of the Scaligers, 
Guglielmo da Castelbarco ; through the open doors of the beautiful 
church the sun threw his rays, and shone upon the fine marble 
flooring, the pictures, and the grotesque figures with which it is 
adorned. In the Piazza delle Erbe, the vegetable market at. 
Verona, every stall was covered with a white umbrella; flowers 
drooped in the heat, poor fowls, tied by the legs, gasped for water ; 
men in picturesque scantiness of attire lay idle in every shady 
spot they could find, while their partners of the weaker sex, 
though burnt brown and shiny, were active and bustling in the 
sale of their fruit and vegetables. The Adige, running swiftly by, 
glittered in the sun, and even the tombs of the Scaligeri, generally 
80 gloomy, were lighted up, and looked white and bright as he 
shone upon them. The cathedral was undergoing restoration, and 
was acomplete scene of dust and confusion. Titian’s pictures 
were curtained, the Maffei and St. Agatha chapels boarded up, the 
fine screens of slender columns encumbered with rubbish, and 
workmen were busy scraping from the walls the plaster with which 
they had been covered, frescoes and bas-reliefs were showing them. 
selves beneath, and we were amused with the energy and activity 
of a young priest, who had mounted a high ladder to scrape from 
what appeared to have been a group of the Holy Family, the 
plaster which still adhered to the wall on which it was painted. 

Frou Verona to Mantua and back again, is an easy day’s trip. 
The line runs near places where bloody battles were fought during 
the struggle in 1858, between the Austrians, the French, and the 
Italians,—Santa Lucia, Custozza, and Villa Franca—where the 
terms of peace were settled, and the war ended in 1859. No signs 
of warfare were now visible, the rich coloured soil was bringing 


Earth its crops of wheat, graceful vines hung from their supporting 
M 
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trees, the hay fields were full of mowers, large white oxen wo 
drawing the laden carts, flowers of every colour lay like bright 
tapestry along the road-side. On reaching Mozzecane, the whole 
scene changed, and we passed long tracts of country under water. 
This continued until we arrived at the Mantua station, two mile 
from the city; and, indeed, it did not cease here, the views we 
gained from the omnibus windows were of marshes and lakes, caused 
by the wanderings of the River Mincio, and Mantua, looked a “gj 
of waters’’ as we drove through the gateway of the long-covered 
bridge, called the Argine del Mulino,* which was built in the 
12th century, between the two pieces of water by which Mantua jg 
surrounded. Along the side of this bridge are twelve curious old 
mills named after, and each surmounted by the figure of one of the 
twelve Apostles. The water, which is higher on one side than the 
other, rushes under the bridge and turns the mills. Beneath the 
roof of the bridge on either side of its broad roadway are wooden 
huts, containing stores of rice, corn, and hay. 

Little now remain in Mantua of the grandeur which in the 
days of the Gouzagas gained it the title of Mantova la Gloriosa, 
save the old buildings which have survived the destruction that 
time and war have brought to the city. These great palaces with 
their castellated battlements, high towers, and deeps arches are now 
in most cases mingled with the more modern and ordinary houses, 
contrasting in their sombre heavy grandeur with the gay arcades 
of shops shaded by rich bright yellow blinds, which now form the 
streets of Mantua. We observed that most of these streets bore 
the double name of a saint, and a wild beast or bird, ‘‘ St. Tomaso 
Leopardo,” ‘‘St. Pietro, Aquila,’’ &c., &c. 

The courtyard of the Albergo Aquila d’oro, appeared to bea 
rendezvous for the visitors and for the master and servants of the 
inn. In one corner sat “ boots,’ with his blacking-brush and 
other implements ; in another the horses stood in a queer-looking 
stable, the cook, not quite so tidy and white as a Parisian “ chef,” 
occupied another with his larder; while in the middle mine host 
sat chatting with two or three friends. We gave our orders for 
dinner. ‘‘Sara prouto, tutto, tutto, signore,’”’ he said; but we 
had some doubts of finding it so when we saw him resume bis 
conversation without giving any orders for its preparation. How- 
ever, he was as good as his word ; and when we returned to the inn, 
after lionising Mantua, we were provided with a dinner of many 
dishes in a large room with a wall of windows on one side, dividing 
it from the kitchen ; so that we had the questionable advantage of 
seeing our repast cooked before it was brought to us. 





— 


® Argine—a dam, or embankment. 
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Of all the churches in Mantua, not excepting the Duomo, which 


which is built of red brick, the finest is the Basilica of St. Andrea. 


and richly ornamented with frescoes, with graceful arches 
and slender columns, it is surmounted by a grand cupolo, The 
chapels in its aisles are full of relics, monuments, and paintings, 
one of these represent our Saviour in. a large straw hat, with Mary 
jn the garden. Many offerings lay before the chapel of the Virgin, 
among them nosegays made entirely of the cocoons of silkworms. 
A photographer was busy taking views of the interior while we 
were there; he had with him a little troop of peasants, whom he 
grouped in different attitudes and combinations for his several views. 
It was amusing to see how interested they were in the work, and 
how anxious to look at what he had produced. The wall outside, 
near the great entrance to the church, is covered with marble 
slabs bearing long inscriptions to the dead. From the Basilica we 
went to the really old part of Mantua, to an assemblage of buildings, 
which, though now gradually falling into decay, still give evidence 
of what the city must have been in the days of yore. 

Leaving the Castello di Corte, built as a palace and fortress for 
Gouzagas—used by the Austrians as a prison and as a public 
office, now baitered and decaying—we pass on to a magnificent 
pile of buildings which comprises the Palazzo Imperiale, the 
Palazzo Vecchio, and the Corte Imperiale. The Gouzagas com- 
menced this, which is considered one of the finest specimens of 
Italian architecture, the Austrians added to and richly decorated 
it; now a few of the finest rooms, painted in fresco by Giulio 
Romano, are given in charge to an old custode, who came gladly 
to our summons with a heavy bunch of keys; but the greater 
portion.is either left to decay, turned into store-houses and 
barracks, or ‘et out in lodgings to the poor of Mantua. 

‘Son qui trenti otto anni,” said the old man, as he hobbled 
along. ‘* Ho, veduto i Rei, la festivita — eccoit giardino,” he 
added, opening a shutter, and showing a tangled wilderness of 
flowers and weeds on a terrace—all that remained of the graceful 
“ siardino pensile ’’—the Camera del Zodiaco, which looks like a 
celestial clobe turned inside out, retains its bright and beautiful — 
colouring, 

_ “Tutto dipinto da Giulio Romano, sino da tre cento 
Cinquante anni; non ¢ mai, toccato!’’ he exclaimed, admiringly ; 
but his enthusiasm was most displayed as -he took us through the 
“camera degli specchii,” a long ball-room, hung with mirrors of 
Venetian glass, and painted both on the ceiling and walls by 
Giuglio Romano. ee 

In the centre of the ceiling is a group of “ Night” driving 
through the darkening sky in a chariot drawn by black horses, 
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From some points of view these horses have the curious appearangg 
of moving as the spectator moves. The old man got quite excited 
as he pointed this out to me. “Si metta qui, signora, si metta 
la, vedi, i cavalli scampano, si, si, sempre scampano !”’ 

But I must not linger to tell of the other beauties of the old 

f the Sala di Troja with Giulio’s frescoes of the Trojan 
War—of the Paradiso with the beautiful busts by Bernini of a 
duchess of the Gouzagas and her daughter—of the Scalcheria, 
where the guards met, and where the ceiling was supported by 
fine and varied colossal figures—we must leave them to the care of 
the old custode, who hoped—a vain hope—as we parted, that he 
should see the signora again. 

Near the palace is an ancient tower, called the Torre della 
Gabbia, from an iron cage which projects from it, and in which in 
olden time criminals thought worthy of being put to shame were 
shut, and exposed to the public gaze. 

The Ponte di San Giorgio shall close my sights of Mantua. It 
crosses the whole lake, and is nearly three thousand feet long ; 
from it we obtained quite a panoramic view of the city ; its towers 
and cupolas, its castles and palaces, and its modern buildings, all 
surrounded by water. 

Pretty pictures of country life were passed as we drove back to 
the station. Here a mother with her bambino wending her way 
—there a troop of dark-eyed merry children leading to the cool 
fields the oxen that had worked through the day, At the Virgin's 
shrines, by the wayside, men were replacing with large, fresh, pink 
roses the flowers that had faded in the heat of the sun—while at 
frequent intervals troops of sheep and goats came along driven by 
boys, who looked as if they had walked out of the pictures of 
Murillo and Salvator Rosa. 

English tourists returning from Rome after the Holy week, 
filled the train which was to carry us from Verona to Venice. 
With the usual Italian determination not to provide one more 
seat than was absolutely necessary, we were thrust into vacant 
places to be turned out immediately by those who had only just 
left them to obtain, for a moment, the very scanty refreshments 
provided at the station. At last, the officials found they must put on 
a1 additional carriage, and, with quite courtly politeness, they tried 
t» make up for the inconvenience they had caused us. ‘‘ La signora 
n> stara meglio,”’ said the guard, as he lifted his silver banded 
sap, and closed the door of the carriage, which for some time had no 
secupants but ourselves. The Alps, with ruins of the old castles of 
the Scaligers, and many pretty modern villages skirted our road 
for some miles. At San Michel there is avery ancient convent, in 


which are said to have lived, as nuns, and died, the three grand- 
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As of Dante: Aligheria, Gemma, and Lucia. Passing 
oa jero we reached the Sambonifacio station, which has an his. 
torical interest from its being near the bridge of Arcole, 80 
gelebrated in the wars of the first Napoleon, then on by Montebello 
to Vicenza, the old Roman city, beautified in later days and made 
rich in churches and palaces by Palladio, who died and was buried 
therein the 16th century; then Padua, passed now but visited 
afterwards, and so across the Brenta, by Dolo, beneath the range of 
the Carinthian Alps, to Mestre. Here we crossed the long bridge 
which carries the train over the Lagoon, and, running some miles 
along the shore, reached the Venice station, where, after a very 
Jenient inspection of our luggage, we seated ourselves in the 
gondola sent to meet us from Barbesi’s hotel. On we glided, 
through many narrow canals, beneath low bridges, always keeping 
on the left side, our gondolieri shouting a warning cry as they 
turned with wonderful dexterity out of one canal into another} 
until at-length the grand canal’ was reached, and we were landed 
at the garden steps of the hotel, first opposite to the beautiful 
church of Sta Maria della Salute. 

To describe Venice, to speak of her canals and bridges, her 
churches and palaces, to attempt to paint her gradual decay and 
shabbiness made lovely and attractive by the beautiful colouring 
that clings to all within and around her,—all this would extend 
my paper far beyond its intended limits. I must leave it to others 
who may write of the ‘‘ Queen of the Adriatic,” and content myself 
with telling of some of the scenes I saw during our fortnight’s stay 
at Barbesi’s. 

Come with me into the garden the hotel after dinner; the 
flowers are filling the air with sweetness, the little fountain 
splashes in the centre; in front run softly the waters of the 
Grand Canal. The moon has risen, and her light catches the 
bright ferri da proba of the gondolas as they glide along. Opposite 
tothe Palazzo Reale, where he is dining, the vessel of the Pasha 
of Egypt lies at anchor. Presently from its deck a rocket springs 
into the air, at this signal fires of green and red blaze out on the ~ 
banks of the canal, showing distinctly the graceful buildings on 
either side, and making the gondolas, most of which have now gay 
coloured awnings, look like large butterflies skimming over the 
water. More rockets rise from other vessels ; along the canal floats 
& procession of illuminated gundolas, headed by a barge garlanded 
with flowers, and carrying musicians who play on wind instruments 
and sing in chorus as they lead the way. 

We will look and listen till the fires fade arid the music dies in 
the distance, and then go to the Piazza di San Marco, to hear 
another band and to mingle with the gay crowd of Venetians who 
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walk up and down its gas-lighted arcades, or sit sipping coffee and 
ices outside Florian’s and other cafés, while vendors of caramels 
and bonbons, boys with miniature tortoises, bright-eyed girls with 
baskets of bead work, and men with tin gondolas which have beep 
made into inkstands, extol their wares with a musical cry, or pester 
you so merrily to buy, and reduce the price of their goods g9 
willingly, that it is difficult to withstand their entreaties. From 
morning to night the Grand Canal, the highway of Venice is a series 
of pictures ; while the rising sun is giving a pink glow to the grand 
cupola of the Salute Church, and burnishing the golden figure of 
Mercury that stands on the tower of the Custom House, long 
lines of gondola barges are floating down the stream, carrying all 
that is to supply the markets of Venice for the day. Large 
cans of milk brought from the Lido, fresh vegetables from the 
Mazorbo and Burano islands, fish packed in queer-shaped baskets 
hung outside the barge and dipping deep into the water, meat, 
bread, even water to fill the wells, which are only open once a day 
for an hour,—everything is brought into Venice and carried to its 
destination in gondolas ; not a horse or cow, scarcely a dog or cat 
is to be seen within the narrow bridge-connected streets of the city, 
A little later and the canal is gay with the gondolas of those who 
use them as carriages. Ladies richly and daintily dressed recline 
on cushions beneath an awning of striped linen. At this, spring. 
time, few of the gondolas are covered with the heavy black roof or 
‘‘felsa”’ they carry in the winter; in others are nurses with 


children, officers, senators, men of business. Every one in Venice - 


rides in a gondola, even our omnibusses are represented, large 
gondolas carrying from thirty to sixty people, constantly ply from 
one part of the city to another. Still later, as the evening comes 
on and the short twilight hastens into night, the canal is dotted 
with fishermen’s gondolas, and those of itinerant musicians, all 
carry a lamp at their prow, and look in the darkness like fireflies 
or glowworms flittering across the water. We took a gondola one 
morning to go to the Armenian convent, on the Island of San 
Lazaro. About an hour brought us to the entrance of the long, 
low range of buildings. We were admitted at once into the court- 
yard, and a young “Father” in spectacles soon came to show us 
over the convent. The fraternity consists of a president, nineteen 
fathers, and thirty scholars; literature and printing are the chief 
employments of its inmates, but religion, agriculture, and domestic 
occupations, are not neglected. Our guide, who was very lively and 
communicative, spoke fair English; he showed us in the library and 
museum many rare books and manuscripts; brought us the 
visitor’s album, in which is the autograph of Lord Byron, who 
spent some time here to learn the Armenian language; took us to 
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the printing-room, where are presses made in London, and types for 
sting in no less than thirty-two languages} then to the room 
where books neatly bound and ready for sale were kept; to the 
plain but comfortably-furnished cells of the brothers; to the church ; 
and at last to the gardens and fields, gathering for us in the 
former large bunches of roses; and crossing the latter to the 
“Jatteria,” where in beautifully clean airy stables were four-and.- 
twenty Swiss cows, fastened each to a post, but with plenty of 
room to move; these cows never leave their stable. ‘“ Restono 
sempre qui,” said our guide, “ma i giovani sono al Lido.” The 
leetel calves are taken across to the terra ferma, but the mammas 
stay at home.”” We shook hands at parting, and I expressed a 
wish that we might renew our acquaintance by his paying us a 
visit in England. ‘None’ possible, signora! here never—in de 
next world we may hope.” 

Another voyage took us to Murano, passing on our way the 
island of San Michele, on which is the public cemetery of Venice. 
Two or three funeral gondolas were lying off the island as we passed; 
they were low and square, quite black and with rowers in black. 
A portion of the cemetery is allotted to Protestant burials. It is 
here that James, the novelist, was buried. The wind rose as we 
neared Murano, and gave us quite a dance over the Lagoon. When 
we reached the landing-place our gondola was besieged by a troop 
of half-naked boys, who vied with each other in their attempts to 
eam a few centesimi by holding the boat steady. They followed 
us to the glass.works, pleading for money, and were then driven 
away by men who displayed the same begging propensities—indeed , 
mendicity is more prevalent in Venice than in any place I have 
visited, ‘‘Centesimi, signora, centesimi, per l’amor di Dio,’’ is 
more frequently heard there than the cry for ‘‘ backsheesh”’ in 
Constantinople. Nor is this to be wondered at, when it is remem. 
bered that Venice really produces nothing to support its inhabitants, 
and that there are scarcely any trades or manufactures carried on 
there by which the lower classes can earn a livelihood. 

Salviate’s restoration of the old glass works at Murano, 
and also in Venice, has done something towards the employment 
of the people, but still many thousands of them have appa. 
rently little or nothing but what they obtain by begging to 
keep them from starving. The principal productions of the 
Murano glass-works are the bright-coloured beads and the bottles 
and glasses with delicate threads so well known as “ Venetian 
glass.” Wonderful dexterity was shown ip handling the brittle 
substance, the beads were all filled, while soft, with fine white 
tand, to prevent the holes from closing, they were put in the 
» and it was curious to see how quickly and yet how 
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delicately the men shook in large sieves the sand out of the beads 
after they had been baked, and how they drew into long tubes, 
cut and shaped, the heated lumps of blue, white, and red glass which 
were to form the many tinted flasks and drinking-cups they made, 
Salviati’s manufactory at Venice produces glass of a far higher 
description. Here in one department are seen chandeliers anj 
with wreaths of bright flowers and fruits, in another, the delicate 
works into which the gold besprinkled ‘‘ aventurino ”’ is introduced; 
while in a third, in various stages towards completion, from the 
heaps of square-cut glass to the nearly-finished picture, is carried 
on the manufacture of glass mosaic, now so largely employed in 
ornamental architecture. Several subjects, both for St. Mark’s at 
Venice and for buildings in England were in progress. Among the 
latter was a fine full-length figure of Sir Joshua Reynolds in the 
gown of ap Oxford D.C.L., intended for the South Kensington 
Museum. We were told it had taken eleven months to make, and that 
it would cost £140; ‘‘ and then’’ added our informant, ‘ we will 
not be paid, de colours of de robe are so rare.”’ 

As I have said, I must leave untold the visits paid to churches 
and palaces in Venice; but a few lines must be given to the 
marvellous pictures in the Academia and to the Cathedral of San 
Marco. In the Academia is Titian’s grand gigantic picture of the 
** Assumption of the Virgin ;’’ here, too, are his “ Visitation of St, 
Elizabeth,’’ said to have been his earliest work, and his sad, grey 
picture of the “‘ Deposition,’’ painted when he was ninety-eight 
years old, and finished by other hands after his death. And here 
is, to me, one of his most attractive pictures, the ‘‘ Presentation of 
the Virgin in the Temple.” 

Many artists were copying the paintings one day that we were 
in the Academia, among them was a pale, thin man, on whose 
easel was a nearly-finished copy of the ‘‘ Presentation.’”’ It was 
much smaller than the original, but so beautiful that I ventured to 
tell him how successful he had been in reproducing, not only the 
colour, but the feeling of the great master in his copy. 

He looked up with a flush of pleasure. ‘‘‘ Ah, signora, ¢ un 
opera divina,’”’ he said, ‘‘ ‘quest e per me travaglio d’amore, mi 
sembra come un’ aria di musica; non n’e manca nulla, tutto ¢ in 
armonia !”’ 

Paul Veronese’s grand pictures of ‘‘ Our Saviour in the House 
of Levi’’—of the “ Virgin and Saints’’—of “‘ Angels bearing the 
instruments of our Lord’s Passion ’’—Tintoretto’s ‘‘ Resurrection,” 
and his still finer ‘‘ Venetian Slave,” with many marvellous works 
by Bellini, Bonifaccio Giorgione, and others, make the galleries of 
the Academia at Venice a rare and most attractive place of resort. 


We went to St. Maxk’s, now in a state of restoration, under tbe 
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care of Salviati (with its dark and dirty, but. yet gorgeous cobtu- 
sion, of arches; statues, mosaics, and gilding—its wavy flooring, and 
its dimly-lighted windows) on the Feast of Corpus Christi, when 
High Mass and a grand procession of the elements were to be per- 
formed. The church was crowded to such a degree that the red 
cords which were drawn on either side of the line of the procession 
had little power to keep back those who pressed against them—the 
air was heavy with incense and smoke—the organ peeled out 
loudly. For some time the ordinary bowings and genuflexions were 
carried on before the high altar ; then the procession started. Men 
in scarlet cloaks, with immense candles, surrounded one who carried 
aloft a silver figure of St. Mark ; behind them men in brown with 
smaller candles—they, followed by men in ordinary attire with still 
smaller candles—each of these had their satellites in the shape of 

men and boys with little open paper bags into which they 
carefully collected the gutterings of wax which the bearers not 
only permitted, but in many cases assisted them to pick and scrape 
with pieces of lead from the candles they were carrying. Then 
came the Patriarch of Venice bearing the Pyx, under a gorgeous 
canopy, and followed by several richly-dressed priests. As he 

all knelt or reverently bowed the head. A peasant girl, 
who stood by me, touched me and said: ‘‘S’inchina, signora,”’ 
when she missed in me the sign of adoration. 

I asked her afterwards how it was that the holy procession had 
been permitted to be broken by the men who had picked the wax 
from the candles. What appeared to me so strange seemed quite 
intelligible to her. ‘‘ Ah, sono poveri; ¢ da vendere,’’ she replied, 
And seon after passing by a chandler’s shop we saw several of the 
men within waiting while pieces of wax and little ends of candles 
were being weighed. 

Boys were sitting astride on the beautiful lions in the Piazza, 
old women crouched on the steps, taking snuff out of open pieces of 
paper that lay on their laps, when presently the golden figures on 
the Torre dell’ Orologio struck the hour of two. In a moment a 
tustling, rushing sound was heard, and the whole Piazza was filled — 
with blue and grey pigeons; some skimming low over our heads, 
others strutting tail erect and tame. A window in the left hand 
corner was opened, corn in abundance was thrown from it, and the 
feathered favourites of St. Mark’s soon devoured the food that is 
daily given to them at this hour, and for which they, with wonder- 

lstinct and unvarying punctuality, flock from all parts of 
Venice to the Piazza. ie 

To the Doge’s Palace and the Bridge of Sighs, the Rialto and 
the large hospital near the church of Santi Giovanni e Paolo, with 
thirteen hundred beds, where, separated according to their creeds, 
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but all equally well tended by the kind suore di carita, lay in 
airy wards, with white marble floorings, sick Jews, Protestants, and 
Catholics. To all these I can give but this passing mention, and 
few words about two more gondola processions must finish all I say 
of Venice. 

The first, a sad but beautiful one, passed along the Grand Canal 
on its way to San Michele ; it was the funeral of a Venetian officer, 
Two gondolas, filled with soldiers, who stood, preceded the one that 
bore the coffin; this was hung with exquisite flowers, and had on 
board many officers and priests. After it came another, with the 
band of the regiment playing the “ Dead March,” and then a long 
train of gondolas, with friends and spectators, raoving slowly along, 
while from every gondola as they passed the sad procession received 
a mark of reverence—each gondolier doffed his cap and lowered his 
oar as the funeral boats approached him. The other procession was 
of a very different character. The Pasha of Egypt, who had left 
Venice to visit the King of Italy at Florence the week before, was 
to return to Venice, and to be received right regally at the station. 
We had spent the day in a gondola, going from palace to palace, 
till we were well nigh tired, when leaving the Chiesa dei Frari, 
where is Titian’s fine picture of the Virgin and St. Francis over the 
Pesaro monument, we heard a military band, ana on inquiry found 
it was the troops marching down to the station to receive the 
Khedive. Orders were given, and very promptly obeyed by our 
rowers, to make their way to the landing-place before the train 
from Florence came in. Almost from the start the voyage was ex- 
citing, for every gondola in Venice appeared to be making for the 
same spot ; and as we got nearer and nearer to the scene of attrac. 
tion the crowd of gondolas, open boats, barges, of everything that 
could float, even rafts made of one piece of timber, carrying 
reckless, ragged boys, was so great, that I almost regretted having 
ventured into the midst of them. However, our rowers carried us 
gallantly and skilfully through every danger, and succeeded at last 
in placing us almost in the foremost rank of the lines of gondolas 
drawn up to await the arrival of the Pasha. Royal gondolas hung 
with satin curtains of bright colours, the gondolier dressed in the 
same hue, were waiting for him also. He came soon, leading by 
the hand his little son Ibrahim, both dressed in dark blue, with a 
crimson fez, The guns fired, the bands played, and the people 
shouted as the Egyptians walked slowly to their gondolas; 4 
gorgeous golden satin one received the Pasha and his son, the suite 
took their seats in others of crimson and blue, the servants and the 
luggage were deposited in two gaily painted steam tugs. Gondolas 
bearing singers and shaded by green branches floated by the side of 
the royal boats. Away they started, and then began such a race 
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gs I fancy is now seldom seen in the quiet, sleepy canals of Venice. 
Our rowers entered fully into the spirit of the scene ; with wonderful 
quickness, and happily with equal dexterity; they guided us be- 
tween closely running gondolas, under bridges, round corners, al- 
ways keeping the Pasha’s procession in sight, till we reached the 
Grand Canal, and then we insisted on their slackening their speed 
that we might more quietly admire the beautiful and animated 
scene. From most of-the old palaces hung long silken banners ; the 
vessels at anchor were dressed with many-coloured flags, every 
window, wall, and bridge was alive with human faces, and the 

waters of the canal were literally covered with gondolas. It 
was almost a relief when about midway we saw the Pasha’s gondo. 
lieri, to shorten their voyage, turn into abye-canal, and we, leaving 
the crowd to follow them, were able to make our way quietly back 
to Barbesi’s hotel. 
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LOVE ABIDES. 


On, they were clear and cloudless, 
Those days of long ago, 

Which shed upon life’s springtide 
A never-fading glow ; 

In that bright dawn of day, love, 
Which woke our hearts’ first song, 

When all the world was gay, love, 
And you and I were young. 


Our love hath not grown colder 
Since first we learned to woo ; 
For time can bring no old age 
To hearts that still beat true. 
Those days have passed away, love, 
Yet not for them we long, 
Though all the world was gay, love, 
And you and I were young. 
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The charms that years have woven 

So deftly round us too, 

The joys, which now we cherish, | 
Then, love, we never knew ; 

For ever since that day, love, 
New treasures still unfold, 

Though all is not so gay, love, 
And you and I are old. 


W. J. STEWART. 








IRISH PRIDE. 


By the Author of “ Not all Fiction,” “ Whilst the Snowflakes Fell,” ete, 


CHAPTER I. 
ON THE RUSTIC BRIDGE. 


Tur September sunset gleams slantingly over an extensive, un. 
dulating park, backed by a glorious ascent of the mountain, and 
interwoven by a broad stream, that chatters to its green banks, and 
murmurs softly under the old wooden bridge, against whose moss- 
grown parapet are leaning two individuals. They are brother and 
sister—the youngest almost the last survivor of the proud race who 
for centuries possessed the surrounding lands, and dwelt within the 

y castellated walls which rise loftily in the foreground. 

De Burgh Towers the massive pile is styled, owned by De 
Burghs no longer. Its bill of sale and consequent change of pro. 
prietorship have just been effected, forbidding the loiterers on the 
bridge to call henceforth ‘home’ the abode wherein their fathers 
lived, and they themselves were born and reared. 

A peculiarly Irish fate pronounces the general verdict; and 
verily as to the fact we must agree, affixing, however, a query as to 
what distinctive trait of race this fate may be attributed, seeing that 
Ireland’s population is as mixed in descent as that of England, and 
more so than that of Scotland or of Wales. These luckless De 
Burghs, par example, retraced their name and lineage to the Anglo- 
Normans, that people characterised by contemporaneous historians 
as “‘ more Irish than the Irish themselves’’— id est, more rapacious, 
ferocious, uncivilised, perhaps more extravagant. At any rate, 
whether hereditary or acquired in their adopted nationality, this 
special family had during many generations developed and practised 
most efficiently a talent for spending money, and as relations seldom 
left them any, they were much too aristocratic to marry any, and 
it was very certain they never made any; so it came quite natur- 
ally and expectedly to pass, that after experiencing the successive 
preliminary conditions of embarrassment, debt, mortgage, they 
finally lost everything—“ lost” being here understood in its common 
but improper Irish definition ; for lost (English) means accidental 
deprivation, whereas the De Burghs saw their possessions float from 
them piecemeal, with eyes rec! ilessly indifferent even to the present, 
utterly regardless of what tie future might bring—that future 
which must make the present to some of their posterity. 
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Sternly the spirit of the old Sinaistic denunciation, ‘1 wij 
visit the sins of the fathers upon the children,”’ attends and follows 
humanity. The children in the case under immediate discusgj 
innocent of the fault, were yet doomed to expiate it. To thei 
parents had appertained the pleasure—such as it was—of wanton 

nditure, and running into irretrievable debt. To them seemej 
fastened the life-long penalty of poverty and dependence. 
cruel destiny for the brother and sister to contemplate this fair Sep. 
tember evening, as silently they stand side by side, apparently 
thinking the same thoughts, engage] in the same monotonous o¢. 
cupation of watching the rippling face of the water. What d 
they see there? What visions, shadowy, vague, is fancy conjuring 
out of each tiny wavelet? What memories of the past, dreams of 
the future, are floating through the young minds, whose ‘ windows’ 
are bent so persistently on the swift, clear current, as now with 
snowy crest it foams over stone and shingle; now with a fluttering 
leaf thrown by autumn’s despoiling hand on its bosom, it still 
pursues its way, on, on to its home, in the distant ocean. 

Possibly that last picture illustrates rather vividly to one of the 
gazers the involuntary position he himself occupies on the perilous 
wave of misfortune ; for Frank De Burgh suddenly demolishes his 
own and his sister’s Chateaux en Espagne, and breaks the silence by 
exclaiming : 

“Very dull work, this; are you not cold, Cecy? The sun is 
setting.” 

“But not set yet,’’ she answers, lifting her eyes from the stream 
to where, above the firwood, rise the mountains, their summits 
crowned with the crimson and gold clouds of eventide, ‘‘ This is 
the last time, remember, Frank, that we shall ever look at those 
hills, or lean against these dear old railings again.”’ 

“Yes, I know,” Frank sighs, but his sanguine temperament 
reasserts itself quickly. ‘‘ [t may not be the last time, Cecy ; -what 
if I find lots of gold in Australia, return rich, and buy it all back 
again 2” 

** Buy it all back again.’’ She repeats the words in a gladder 
tone, a light breaking in the sad, earnest eyes. ‘‘ Frank, could 
that be possible ?”’ 

“Of course ; provided when the time comes its new owner be 
willing to part with it. Perhaps, though, he may unluckily grow 
as fond of it as we are.”’ 


“Oh, I am sure he will not. Harriet says he quite agreed 
with Uncle Oliver that it was a desolate, ill kept old place.” 

“Yes, he is a friend of Uncle Oliver’s (happy man), and is, 
moreover, head of the big agency firm, Lindores and Lindores, that 
do business for half the landed world, and are swimming in riches. 
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‘Be was magnificently indifferent about this little cabin and cabbage 
garden, spending just half an hour, I believe, investigating the whole 
concern.’’ 

‘And yet bought everything: furniture, pictures—even the 
old portraits.” ' 

“ Wanted ancestors probably. Pity our crest and arms were 
not auctioned too,’ said Frank, half contemptuously, half jestingly. 
“Qecy, do look morecheery. Why cannot you the see the fun of 
it?” 

“ Because I feel so utterly, utterly miserable 

Poor little Cecy! I wish you were coming to Australia with 
me, or that Harriet could take you to Africa.” 

“I don’t Want to go with Harriet. I wish I could go with you 
‘to Australia.” 

“But that is past wishing, Cecy. Grandmamma—the terrible 
grandmamma, as Harriet: calls her—would not hear of such an 
arrangement. Now you have taken your farewell look, come.” 

Entwining his sisters arm within his, he half drew her down a 
dark pathway, leading to the house where (by the kind sufferance 
of Uncle Oliver's friend), its late owners had been permitted to 
stay till Frank’s Australian outfit should be completed. All was 
ready now. Boxes packed, corded, even directed, stood in the wide 
vaulted hall, whose tesselated floor echoed drearily each footfall, as 
the two entered and crossed to. the drawing-room, a spacious apart- 
ment panelled in oak, its time-worn massive furniture carved of 
the same sombre wood, and upholstered in velvet, faded by years 
into a misty indefiniteress of hue and texture. Certainly it seemed 

-aqueer freak of the buyer of De Burgh Towers, to include in his 
purchase such cumbrous, threadbare appendages; still queerer to 
wish to possess a series of old family portraits which had hung on 
the walls so long that they seemed part of them, and from out whose 
tarnished frames smiling ladies, coifféed almost as elaborately as 
nineteenth.century belles, courtly gentlemen in powdered wig 
and sword, looked calmly, indifferently down on their young ruined 
descendants. 

All the living descendants are assembled beneath the painted 
ancestral gaze now; for in addition to Frank and Cecile, there 
stands by the mantelpiece the elder sister, the lately married 
Harriet. Very beautiful she is, tall, stately, commanding, with 
waves of auburn hair, rose-tinted cheek, and eyes whose radiance 
mocks the fire-light. Those eyes—that complexion, hair, and regal 
bearing had been Harriet’s sole dowry, and had~won her the 
admiration of a certain rather elderly, and very cross Mr. Fitz- 
herbert, home on leave from his governorship in South Africa, whom 
she forthwith accepted and married, simply because he was rich, 

and heir presumptive to a title. 
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Riches and a title, that dual consummation of bliss, had forme] 
Miss De Burgh’s one ideal, one day-dream, one aspiration in life, 
in acquisition whereof, and considering such a very fair exch 
she offered beauty and grace. They were literally all she could 
offer ; for besides being portionless, this beautiful being who lookg 
physically as if nature had moulded her for an Empress, is intelles, 
tually incapable of standing with credit in the most junior clags of 
the most ordinary national school. Not that she is a fool. Who 
dare apply that epithet to any one accomplishing a given rile ig 
life? (Her’s had been to get married.) She is only uneducated, 
uncultured. Of the three R.’s it would be difficult to say which 
she hated most or practised least. She could not, for any considera. 
tion, localise her future home in South Africa, or tell whether it 
might be soonest reached by sailing round Cape Horn, or directing 
a train through the middle of India, or following the usual route 
thither. All she knows is that it must be a hot climate, as she 
had to order such dozens and dozens of muslins in her trousseau, 
and she would have preferred moirés and silks. Her brain or mind, 
or soul, or whatever may be the seat of comprehension and emotion 
is divided into three compartments, labelled respectively, “self,” 
** dress,’’ “‘ admiration.’’ The first compartment is the largest and 
best filled, the third, the smallest, for next to that physically peer- 
less self, Harriet Fitzherbert loves adorning same individual. This, 
the last day she may spend in her girlhood’s home, the last of 
Frank's stay in Ireland, she has devoted to trying on all manner 
of new costumes, coif'wres, etc., etc.; and since it became time for 
her recently acquired French maid to pack away these treasures, 
she has been cogitating such future matters, as the amount of 
admiration (masculine), and envy (feminine), her beauty will 
excite in the colony. Whether the sun there will spoil her com 
plexion, and how being styled ‘‘ Her Excellency,’ and ‘‘ Yout 
Excellency ’’ will sound, at which felicitous speculation she 
pauses before the mantelpiece mirror to contemplate therein Her 
Excellency. “‘ Charming !”’ despite “ the broken reflection ’’ yielded 
by the glass, which displays across its surface a long seam or cleft, 
received at the hands of the late De Burgh, who looking into it 
once, when drunk and not overpleased with the representation 
nfforded, instantly administered a sound knock to the unflattering 
thing, anathematising it unreservedly for making him so ugly. 
Cleft or whole, however, it could not make Harriet ugly, and in 
wrapt worship of her fair double, after a good half hour’s homage 
she still stands as her brother and sister enter. She turns slightly. 

** Oh, here you are, at last. Such atime as you have veen out! 
{ am dying for tea. What have you been doing ?’’ 

(The beautiful being’s style of conversation is rather es- 
clamatory and disjointed. ) 
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“Bidding everything good-bye, every leaf on the trees, every 
ripple on the river, every rail of the old bridge, watching our last 
sun go down and moon rise. Haven't we been well employed, 
Ei ° t 

Through the light words the voice rings sadly, but Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert has not an acute ear for sentiment, and as her mental so 
gomes her spoken judgment. “ Absurd, Frank! and as to you, Cecy, 
wait till the terrible grandmamma catches you practising such 
ponsense and unpunctuality. It won't be good for you, I can tell 


They shudders to berself, but offers no answering remark, as she 
takes off her dew-drenched hat, and approaches the fire to dry 
thereat her equally dew-drenched raiment. Beside the legal, 
gorgeously apparelled personage, already stationed at the mantel. 
piece, the new-comer’s small, slight form, clad in shabby limp 
muslin, shows poorly and insignificant!y, neither has Cecile’s, face 
any claim to perfection in feature or tinting. It is lighted, how- 
ever, by eyes lustrous enough to bear comparison even with 
Harriet’s, and it is fair, and soft, and pretly—expressive of some 
sweetness and a good deal of pride. She is past eighteen, but 
looks, and is, terribly childish for her years, having been debarred 
from mixing in grown-up society by her sagacious elder sister, till 
the latter was engaged to be married; at which happy era—three 
months since—Cecy was inducted into her first trained dress, her 
first bonnet, and shortly afterwards, at the wedding festival, fuund 
herself for the first time in her life dressed, addressed, and 
altogether treated as a bridesmaid and responsible young lady. 

“Well, what have you been about besides bidding the leaves 
good-bye, and getting your clothes damp ?”’ propounds Mrs, Fitz- 
herbert, in a tone slightly mollified, as she administers to herself a 
cup of the delayed tea, and exchanges her standing position on the 
tug for a recumbent one on the sofa. 

“We didn’t do much else, except that I was wishing I could 
go with Frank to Australia, instead of living at Lhe Jointure 
House with grandmamma.” 

“Good gracious !’’ ejaculates Harriet, soleranly. ‘‘ What put 
such an idea into your head? As if it was not quite bad enough 
to think of Frank going out there to lower himself ainongst those 
Wretched convicts, and miners, and diggers,’’ indignantly continues 
the young matron, whose idea of the fifth continent figures simply 
& huge prison, surrounded by gold mines, wherein the prisoners, 
chained in gangs, worked daily. She regarded alike all individuals, 
tetursed either wealthy or poor from Australia, as ticket-of-leave 
lien, 

“ What can I do?’’ interposes Frank. ‘‘ I have no profession, 
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very little education, a great desire to be rich, and too much pride 
to slave at home. You know, Fitzherbert refused my gration, 


offer to act as his secretary.”’ 

** Because you write such a dreadful hand,’’ retorts Harriet, in 
extenuation of the governor, who had not accorapanied his wife jn 
her sisterly mission of seeing poor Frank and Cecile off, breaking 
their farewell to the Towers, etc., which mission she was accom, 
plishing in the effective manner above noticed. “ You would neve 
do for a secretary, a—a man of business, Frank.”’ 

And she arranges her rings, remembering thoroughly all the 
time that Fitzherbert had promptly and resolutely declined his 
brother-in-law’s proposal, on the simple ground that he did no 
intend marrying the whole family. 

“You see, then, Australia is my only resource, and after all 
it may not be so bad. Uncle Oliver so strongly urges it, and says 
I shall be sure to return better off—those were his very words,” 

** Better off. How like Uncle Oliver! he seemed absolutely 
glad we were sold out. ‘Tiresome, cross, snappish old man, | 
always fonnd him much harder to get on with than even the 
terrible grandmamma herself; for to give her her due, so long as 
you dress tastefully, flirt successively and be the fashion, she will 
keep in good humour. You had better not carry that downeat 
face to The Jointure House, Cecy ; she only tolerates bright, pretty 
people.” 

Here Mrs. Fitzherbert rising from the sofa, gladdens her eyes 
with another broken reflection. Then in a tone of admonition, 
addresses her brother and sister conjointly. ‘ There is one piece 
of advice I give you both. Never forget that the blood of the De 
Burghs and Macnamaras flows in your veins—never forget yout 
pride, J shan’t.”’ 

Having emphatically delivered this valuable council, she 
summoned her French attendant (who fortunately spoke intelligible 
English), and swept queen-like from the room, leaving the two % 
united in affection—so soon to be separated in situation—te linget 
and talk till the candles burnt low, and the fire of mixed turf and 
wood cast a faint, fitful glare across the dim old_portraits, which 
Cecile regarded in a more parental light than the grandmother, 
under whose care she must abide till Fortune’s lamp should guide 


Frank to the nugget big enough to redeem from stranger hands 


the forfeited inheritance. 
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CHAPTER II. | 
_ THE TERRIBLE GRANDMAMA, 


A rors still erect, a face that in youth beautiful, in age is still 
handsome and striking, hazel eyes still bright and penetrating, 
shapely hands still eager for occupation. Such, by looking into the 
Jointure House drawing room this drear November afternoon, is the 
view to be obtained of Mrs. Macnamara, the terrible grandmamma. 

She is knitting vigorously, and as she knits she talks equally 
vigorously in a style of conversation rather resembling the trian- 
gular pointed pieces that fall from her needles. Her tongue 
moreover, is a quicker, sharper instrument than even the needles— 
at least so people say. 

Opposite, but with his chair drawn into closer contact with the 
fire than the lady would permit her yet smooth complexion to ven- 
ture, sits her brother and present masculine head of her widowed 
establishment, Oliver Macnamara. Decidedly he is not, nor could 
ever have been, handsome. His meagre share of good looks, more- 
over, has been the reverse of increased by a long sojourn in an un- 
healty foreign country, where, according to popular belief, he 
aoquired money, according to his own statement ‘‘ common sense,”’ 
and it seemed a consequent right to harass, censure, and admonish 
less lucky humanity. Being of a sardonic turn, he rather relishes 
his sister’s little invectives, and rewards her by reading aloud for 
her benefit such articles in the morning paper as relate to personal 
casualties or the general. drooping and depraved state of the 
country. 

Very tired of both the reading and the conversation, to which 
for two hours she has been an involuntary listener, stands near a 

window Cecile, engaged in binding up skeins of white cotton for 
gtandmamma’s work. She has now been two months an inmate of 
the Jointure House, and has found it nowise a pleasanter place of 
abode than she prophesied to herself that September evening when 
she took farewell of home on the rustic bridge. Has she any right 
to be discontented ? Ought she not rather to feel thankful for shelter, 
protection—any home at all under the circumstances? Compared 
with others similarly bereft, with the barefooted, ill-clad peasant, 
with the sickly toiler in city lanes and alleys, hers is a splendid lot ? 
But is it not human nature to estimate human happiness from gne’s 
own individual standpoint, and from this standpoint are we not 
much more prone to look enviously aloft at those above us in posi- 
tion, or around at those of our own level more prosperous (“ lucky ”’ 
we call it) than ourselves, than with grateful hearts to acknow. 
exemption from the want and misery below us! 
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This poor, scantily-taught, proudly-born Cecily was no exception 
to humanity’s general rule; and instead of gratitude for what had 
been vouchsafed her, the shadow of loneliness and desolation fo 
what she had lost, was daily falling lower and lower on her spirits 
shadow deep as the November mist that shrouded in wintry gloom 
the outside world. She could not help disliking the present, ghe 
could not help regretting—living in the past, that sunny, careless 
past, when she and Frank had kept house at the Tower almost 
alone (for Harriet did not trouble them much with her company), 
and the two had led a sort of gipsy existence : fishing in the stream, 
riding untrained shaggy ponies, wandering long summer morni 
in the woods. Memory was fast bringing tears into the thinker’s 
eyes, dimming her vision, and almost dropp’ng upon her work 
wherein, we must confess, no light-fingered adroitness is apparent 

in the way the skein is placed round the back of a chair, and 
slowly through divers vents and entanglements formed into a 
ball. 

Mrs. Macnamara notes her granddaughter’s inefficiency, and de. 
mands in a tone peremptorily requiring information: ‘ Cecile, what 
are you doing ?”” 

‘* Winding the cotton, grandmamma.”’ 

“ Winding, indeed! In my young days, girls did as they were 
told properly; they were obedient, and felt a pleasure in being 
useful. But nowadays, so sure as you ask a young miss todo any. 
thing useful, so sure is she to wilfully spoil it. However, I shan't 
stand such modern nonsense ; so rouse yourself, and remember I 
must have all those balls finished before dusk.”’ 

Thus admonishe!, Cecile contrived to disentangle and pursue 
her task more carefully for a few minutes. Then, a fresh sense of 
loneliness waking within her, she asks, very irrelevantly to what 
her grandmother has been saying: 

“ Does anybody ever come here, grandmamma ?”’ 

** Anybody ever come here ?”’ repeats Mrs. Macnamara, testily. 
** What a silly question to ask; but I shall satisfy your curiosity 

for once, by informing you that very few people indeed come here, 
An old woman is not (nowadays) a very well-looked-after member 
of the community, and your uncle hates suciety."’ 

‘Society, as being interpreted by morning visits and visitors, 
or a couple of dozen people collected to a mild lunch, with sfter- 
piece of trying who shall hit hardest round formations of wood ovet 
smooth formations of turf, and, finale, hot temper and cold tea. 
Shouldn’t any man of sense hate it !”’ growled Uncle Oliver; “and 
when Cecy is as old as I am she’Sl be of the same mind.” 


Which cheering prospect had not, however, the solacing effect 
on Cecy that might be expected. 
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_ «Besides, you'll see plenty of people when we go to town after 
Christmas,” added Mrs. Macnamara. ‘‘ We shall go up for the 
first drawing-room, where I am afraid, Cecy, you will not do me as 
much credit as the four daughters and the three granddaughters I 
have slready presented there ; apropos, I must initiate you into the 

deportment, behaviour, curtsey, etc., beforehand. It will 
be good exercise for you of an evening, and Uncle Oliver can act 

Excellency.” 
wa" el !” retorted Uncle Oliver. ‘Tell the 
girl simply what to do, or give her one lesson at most, and you may 

on it that in anything involving exercise of vanity, show, 
dress, dipping and curtseying, or other ‘trap’ for gaining notice or 
admiration, a woman—especially one akin to the Macnamaras—will 
dothe part to perfection.”’ 

° How like a man that reasoning is!’ snapped grandmamma,. 
* Always telling us we ‘make up’ too much, while at the same 
time there is nothing so unpardonable in masculine eyes as awk- 
wardness ina girl; lack of beauty may be excured, but an un. 

ul movement is criticised and condemned without mercy. I 
foresee there will be trouble with Cecile; she is much shyer, more 

ill at ease than Harriet.”’ 

“But much more what the French call gracieuse,’’ says Uncle 
Oliver, perhaps out of sheer opposition. 

“Don’t put nonsensical ideas into her head, Oliver. How 
could she be gracieuse, running wild in the country! and she need 
only look in the glass to be aware of her inferiority t» my pretty 
Harriet. Ah! she was a beauty !”’ 

“Yes, a good-looking animal,’’ responds Mr. Macnamara, less 
enthusiastically. “ Cecy, put on your hat, and take a run up and 
down the avenue ; it will expand your muscles fur the great train. 
ing to be carried on this winter by Mrs. Macnamara, for the physical 
development of the new filly, prior to entering her fairly upon the 
matrimonial racecourse to win the best parti of the season. With 
vhat beautiful national appropriateness the farce of the ‘ Court Pre. 
tntation’ will follow the tragedy of being ‘Sold out,’” he added, 
unheard, however, by Cecile, who departed to put on her hat, a 
good deal relieved, it must be owned, by the intelligence of the 
pryected change to town ; anywhere away from the dreary Jointure 
House. How thoroughly dreary it and all around it looked as she 
mmenced her solitary promenade! No blue mountains nor. 

ing river meeting her sight as in old times; nothing but a 
Wer circumscribed lawn, just now brown with autumn leaves and 
it the plantation of Derrycarne, the country seat of the 
lamaras. ‘I'his family mansion was at present uninhabited, 
tad its unpicturesque, low square architecture showed gloomily 
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through the trees, which made a very pervious screen in their wintry 
bareness. Larger, of course, but nearly as ugly as the ugly 
Jointure House itself, did her mother’s ancient ancestral home look 
to Cecy’s eyes now. Now—but she was destined to view those old 
grey walls again through a very different medium than that which 
clouded her spirit to-day. 





CHAPTER III. 
COMING OUT. 


Tue Dowager Mrs. Macnamara was a daughter of a younger 
branch of the old stock, whose name she still bore. Immens¢ly 
“old” it was, running quite back into fable-land and extending its 
genealogical tree roots into the very primary strata of Milesian 
aristocracy. The days of Milesian glory, however, are, it is need. 
less to say, long since over. The mornings of whiskey, the roons 
of duelling, the nights of claret, which formed, so to speak, the 
renaissance period in Milesian social prominence, departed likewise, 
and to the simple rank of country gentry obliged to observe the 
laws and exist after the manner of other mortals, were the descend. 
dants of the ancient Namara reduced when it devolves upon us to 
record a page in their family annals. 

The dowager was wont to boast, she had lived her seventy 
years as became her great name and ancestry. At seventeen, in 
the fresh bloom of her remarkable beauty, she had made her débit 
at the Viceregal Court. Of course (for those were the good old 
times, my dear), dozens, hundreds, of rival admirers, all sorts of 
conditions of men, from his grace to his reverence, instantly 
worshipped, fought, died at her shrine. At eighteen, in the midst 
of these triumphs and to the general consternation and despair of 
the masculine world, she married her cousin. The Macnamara, as 

. he was styled the head of the Sept. He was a handsome, worthless 
individual, a good many years senior to the fair coquette, who 
accepted his addresses from no tenderer sentiment than pique a 
some fancied slight, she had received from the one her heart really 
preferred amongst her train of suitors. At thirty she was left 6 
widow with fourchildren ; daughters, alas !—all; and all inheriting 
the high looks, high spirit, high temper of their race. Very regretful 
that Heaven had denied her a son to succeed to the entailed estate, 
which passed away to a more distant kinsman, Mrs. Macnamars 
still contrived to perform her duty, as a woman and a mother, 
towards the less feminine quartette by marrying off the sisters # 
quickly, eligibly, or ineligibly as she could. 

She had herself introduced each in turn to whatever excellency 

presided at Dublin Castle, and in later years untiringly fulfilled a 
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ike} rental office for successive granddaughters. Finally on this 
day (or night) of grace, 28th January, 186—, she is preparing to 
to do the same for Cecile De Burgh—actually prepared, indeed, 
for she has already got into her morie jupe. Her velvet train has 
heen fastened on. Lappets and diamonds adjusted, and majestic . 
and sufficiently terrible, she descends to the sitting-room, where 
Cecile, arrayed in the regulation white of coming out, has been for 
some time ensconced. Her pulses beating very fast, and her colour 
varying like an April day, as this dreaded presentation for which 

ma has been drilling her all the winter, draws nearer to 
realisation. She is sure—quite sure—she will curtsey badly, fall 
beck on her train—do everything wrong, in fact—just as grand. 
mamma has predicted. 

But there is no help for it, the hour is come, and Uncle Oliver, 
looking horribly sardonic and meagre in his court-dress announces 
“The jobbed affair is at the door, madam,” by which his audience 
understand the hired carriage is arrived. The maid assists in care. 

arranging trains. The two ladies are safely stowed into the 
vehicle, Uncle Oliver’s lank person occupies the small additional 
space left over and above the feminine paraphernalia, grandmamma 
sees once more she has the cards ready for the chamberlain, the 
door is slammed, and they are off—quickly enough for two or 
three minutes till they get into the more crowded thoroughfares, 
and are blocked, stopped, passed at intervals by the long line of 
carriages all proceeding to the same destination. 

By slow degrees Dame Street is ascended. The courtyard of 
the castle reached, and at. last, after such a wait, comes the 
Macnamara’s turn for being admitted ; and from the flickering rays 
of gas and lamps outside they enter into a blaze of light that 
fairly dazzles Cecy’s eyes, as with her train carried anything but 
comme il faut on her arm, and feeling overwhelmingly shy, nervous, 
and miserable, she mounts the broad staircase beside composed 
grandmamma, and keeping close to the parental protection, stands 
dlently amidst the groups of gorgeous uniforms, civil and military. 
The sweep of silk and velvet, the sheen of satin, and glimmer of 
peatl, which, past all enjoyment of the gay show, remind ber of the 
approaching ordeal, special warnings whereof every instant recur 
ames are called, and, like the fading tints of a rainbow, bright 
forms vanish from the circling throng. 

Presently Mrs. Macnamara touches admonitorily the trembling 
hand. Our little débutante’s train is down as if by magic, thé 
cwwd traversed somehow, the inner sanctum reached—full stop— 
misty vision of a tall man, wearing a blue ribbon and glittering 
tat, standing in front of a gilded diademmed chair, She is named, 
cheek receives the prescribed salutation ; a few backward steps, 
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the silk lowered momentarily before representative royalty is again 
on her arm. Thecrowd again engulfs her, the viceregal presence 
is past, and it is over. 

Cecy allows herself to breathe and raise her eyelids and look 
around at the ebbing and flowing tide of rank, fashion, and 
beauty, all so new and strange to her. Grandmamma, however, 
seems to know some people, and Uncle Oliver exchanges, dry, brief 
acknowledgments with various withered contemporaries. Her ears 
confusedly receive such phrases as “ Rather a gcod drawing-room!” 
“ How well’’ or “ How badly so and so looks to-night!’ At last 
her faculties are suddenly roused, and concentrated in an introdue. 
tion made to herself. It is Uncle Oliver speaks this presentation, 
and he does so in his most sardonic tones: 

‘*Cecy, here is your cousin, Fred Macnamara. Fred—Cecile} 
you had better shake hands, I suppose.” 

Cecile ylances up shyly—too late to catch Mr. Fred Macna 
mara’s angry frown at his elder relative’s unceremoniousness—just 
in time to see the former’s handsome face relit with its habitual 
gay, careless expression. 

** Most happy to make the acquaintance of a cousin of whom I 
have heard so nuch!’’ he says, more gracefully than truthfully, 
considering that up to this moment he has been barely cognisant of 
tle said cousin’s existence. 

Cecily, however, is too delighted by the unexpected kind tone 
to analyse the words, and her wretched timidity temporarily 
thawed she looks bright, and smiling, and pretty. 

“ Got through the presentation capitally, didn’t you ?’’ goes on 
Fred, in his slightly conceited blasé manner. 

“No, very badly, I’m afraid,’’ and Cecy glances nervously at 
Grandmamma. 


“ Nonsense!" laughs Fred. “ It’s a horrid bore, of course, but 
must be got through, you know.”’ 
~—. 


Cecy laughs a little also; but she is unaccustomed to the calm, 
fashionable, criticising stare wherewith Mr. Macnamara is at present 
honouring her, and she asks, confusedly : “Are your sisters here 
to-night ¢”’ 

‘“‘No; on this occasion my august family is represented by 
myself solus. My elde-t sister, Fan, considers amusement a waste of 
valuable time. No 2, Lily, is not to make her début till the second 
drawing-room. But you will make their acquaintance presently. 
1, at avy rate, shall do myself the pleasure of calling upon you to 
morrow, if you allow me.”’ 

“Ob, thank you,” flutters forth Cecily. She has time for 20 
longer acknowledgments, as the surrounding crowd is dispersing, 
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Plumed heads, swords, trains, gold lace, float off and disappear. 


Uncle Olivergives Grandmamma his supporting arm, Cecy is escorted 
by Fred, murmuring all manner of pretty things as only Fred 
can; the carriage is announced, the trio are replaced therein, 
and en route again. 

“How many inches survive of your dress, Cecy ?’? demands 
Uncle Oliver. | 

She assures him it is ell in the carriage. 

“Fan? gloves ?—wonderful, I declare, for a beginning! Wish, 
tLough, we had not come across that goose Fred; not a grain of 
sense in his whole composition ; moreover, only a younger brother, 
wouldn’t pay at all—eh, Sarah ?”’ 

But Mrs. Macnamara is too fatigued and sleepy to acquiesce or 
assent. The glare, and heat, and standing attitude of long dura. 
tion, tell irresistibly on even the strongest constitution aged three 
gore and ten. However, this physiological fact Grandmamma is 
slow to acknowledge. 

“I don’t know why I feel so tired,” she enunciates, inquiringly, 
asshe reyains the threshhold of her hired home in Mount Street. 

“It is because you are too cld for the sort of diversion you have 
just gone through,” responds Uncle Oliver, unflatteringly. ‘* You 
should have stayed at home, and let me do the same.”’ 

“Stayed at home! Fancy a drawing-room without us! or my 
granddaughter not properly introduced |” 

“Oh, ‘ Irish Pride,’ ’’ chuckles Uncle Oliver. 

“Trish pride! nonsense!’ wrathfully repeats grandmamma, who 
hates this rather mystic and favourite expression of her brother's, 
which he has « fashion of applying in a descriptive manner to all 
his family except himself. ‘‘ What is peculiar about Jrish pride, 
I'd like to know.” 

“That it is the only thing in the country that never grows 
tired, or sleepy, or dies of old age,’’ replies Uncle Oliver, as he 
lights his candle and marches off to his room. 






















































Persian Drinking Song. 


PERSIAN DRINKING SONG. 
BY HAFIZ. 


Boy, bring me quick a cup of wine, 
In wine I hasten love to smother ; 
And, as I quaff those draughts divine, 
Straight bring another—and another. 


For wine is Love’s sole remedy, 

And, boy, I am a suffering brother ; 
From love I live in agony— 

I’ve drained my goblet—fetch another ! 


Like liquid fire throughout my frame 


It courses than the lightning quicker ; 
Another goblet of the same : 


Another of the fiery liquor ! 


The roses fade, bright cheeks grow pale, 
Existence is becoming prosy ; 

Since all around us seems to fail— 
Boy, bring once more the liquor rosy. 


The nightingale—poetie bird, 

Her song suspended in a twinkling ; 
What matter, so by us are heard, 

The winedrops in the beaker tinkling ? 


Sleep makes me blind to Time’s sad lapse, 
And wine is Sleep’s prolific mother ; 

I fain would slumber ; so, perhaps, 
Dear boy, you’d better fetch another. 


Inebriaied should I be 


(Or drunk would say a plainer speaker), 
Then quickly fetch, to sober me— 
Best antidote—another beaker. 


Another, and another still ; 

Thus, Hafiz, I, your poet, sing it. 
It may be good, it may be ill, 

I know not: all I say is, Bring it. 


CHARLES DAVIES. 
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FACT AND FAITH. 
SOME CONSIDERATIONS ON THEIR RELATION. 


Ir is often said that we are living in an age of transition, There 
is, between the times of our fathers and the times in which we 
live, a distance which cannot be bridged over by years alone. The 
events which have happened during those years form the most 
momentous chapter in the yet unfolded history of the world. They 

te us entirely from our fathers. There is scarcely a link 
left by which we can directly bring ourselves face to face with the 
days of mail-coaches. Jiscovery has opened up vast mines of 
knowledge which has been scattered far and wide. Curiosity has 
been excited, a new interest in life has been awakened. Ideas 
have become more comprehensive and more varied ; and when men 
and women of to-day look back upon their youth it is generally in 
surprise at the wonderful effect which their experience with life has 
had upon them. 

It is far easier to survey the past and complacently to contem- 
plate our progress than it is to speculate upon the future. No 
person could possibly doubt the progress of human knowledge. 
But there are many that will doubt whether knowledge means 
happiness. Buddha, after years of deep thought, came to the 
conclusion that the origin of all evil was ignorance; that when 
perfect wisdom could be realised, misery and all human ill would 
vanish. The world is generally supposed to be older in knowledge 
and thought than it was when the illustrious founder of Buddhism 
sat beneath Bodhidruma, the tree of intelligence, but probably 
hone would undertake to say that it is happier or better. 

When people impatiently ask for the beneficial results of the 
spread of knowledge, they should gauge the extent of that know. 
ledge and not expect too much. If we compare what we already 
know with what we have yet to learn, our acquired knowledge 
appears not yreat. Besides, there are very few who come up to a 
high standard of knowledge. It is true that there is among 
Englishmen of our time great mental activity. But that activity 
is directed mainly to the ordinary business of daily life. There 
is, indeed, much is to be learnt. People may see, if they will only 
observe, the working. of the vast machinery of a complex social 
system; they may see “‘ that the world is governed by the combina. 
tion of interests ;’’ and that each individual has responsibilities to 
discharge as well as duties to perform. But it too frequently 
happens that individuals do not observe the inevitable laws which 
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govern their daily lives. That and all other observation and 

ht seems to be reserved for those whose business it is to 
think—for scholars, poets, and philosophers. And among thege 
leaders of thought opinion is so various and conflicting that those 
who would fain be followers are often left in hopeless bewilderment, 
while the mass pay no regard to the conflict of theories, and 
contentedly maintain their mental repose. 

‘The fear of the Lord is the beginning of all wisdom,” sang 
the Psalmist. This is the germ from which all true knowledge 
springs. From this point the world takes a different aspect, chaos 
becomes order, uncertainty vanishes, It is from wilfully ignoring 
this vantage-ground that so many thoughtful men of the present 
day lose themselves in the ocean of speculation. Buddha knew not 
of the Living God. When, led on by the raging thirst for light 
which racked his soul, he forsook the world to dwell in caves, to 
roam over mountains and rocks and through lonely forests—for 
ever pondering over the unfathomable mysteries of being—how 
gladly would he have hailed these words. It is.not too much to 
say that the founder of the religion of more than a third of man. 
kind would have accepted with joy the solution of human doubts 
and fears offered by our Holy Scriptures. 

But the leaders of the philosophy of this waning nineteenth 
ceutury do not base their theories of things upon this postulate of 
wisdom, They care not to rest in the security of God’s Word. 
On the contrary, they turn round on that which has been their 
friend and guide, and seek to disown it. The every-day philo- 
sopher will doubtless have noticed that the man who may have 
been the means of saving his friend, of guiding him through dark 
and troublesome times, is generally discarded when the danger is 
past. Then the saved man emerges into the world of success ; and 
he likes not, in the time of fortune, to be reminded of the time of 
misfortune by the presence of the man who brought him to his 
present date of security. He wishes to protect his feeling of self- 
sufficiency, and he would be sorry that others should think, or that 
he should be reminded that he is indebted to another for the enjoy- 
ment of his present position. 

Indeed, the Bible has already shared, in some degree, the usual 
fate of books. It has inspired all the scientific philosophy of the 
western world ; it has presented to man a picture of the origin of 
things which he was able to comprehend with more or less facility. 
But when the mind of man had grown with increasing knowledge 
that picture was found to be inconsistent in parts with possibility. 
And then learned men of science, all flushed with their discovery, 
hastened “with full-blown pride” to lay bare the errors of the 


Bible, forgetting the law of the progressiveness of the human mind, 
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and that the Word of God was given to man as he was capable of 
receiving it. The same with books on science, Tteatises were 
written twenty years ayo, which excited wonder and stimulated 
inquiry as much as those of the presentday. But if these volumes 
are re-perused at the present time the case is quite different, 
Instead of firing the intellect and arousing the spirit they probably 
call forth only a languid smile of contempt. On each page the 
reader conceives that he finds inaccurracies, and in passing his ani- 
madversions upon these blemishes he forgets that the books were 
the means of putting him into possession of his present intellectual 
treasures. 

Modern schools of philosophy have diverged in different degrees 
from the doctrines of their fathers. But the domain of religion is 
not regarded by any of them asholy ground. Indeed, Max-Miiller’s 
description of their attitude towards religion is only too generally 
true: “with others it stands on a level with alchemy and astrology, 
a mere tissue of errors or hallucinations, far beneath the notice of 
the man of science.’’ Everything which cannot be demonstrably 
proved as fact is unworthy of credence. A belief in the super. 
natural is childish ; the idea of a father watching over and guiding 
the lives of his children on earth is rejected by all of them as 
growing out of the want of self-dependence in man; the fit and 
proper guide of our lives is our reason. 

What has been chiefly instrumental in bringing about the great 
inventions and the great discoveries which are so much the boast 
of these profound reasoners? Was it all reason? Was it not the 
imagination which led men on, and the reason which followed, 
classifying and arranging? Did not the conception spring from the 
imagination, and vot from the reason? When it is said that our 
wisdom has increased, and that our minds have widened, let it not 
be thought to be all due to the reasoning faculty. Without 
imagination ideas could not exist. Reason brings ideas within the 
compass of the human understanding. But the human mind 
without imagination is like the steam engine without the steam. 

When it is urged as a reason for discarding the Bible that it is 
nothing better than a beautiful poem, that what are given as facts 


are often merely metaphors, that imagery and fact are so intertningled — 


as to be undistinguishable ; when this plea is put forward by men 
who professedly deal with nothing but scientifically-proved fact, they 
should remember that it is the imagination which soars away from 
the poor capacity of hu:van comprehension, and enables man to an. 
ticipate uhe discoveries of succeeding generations. Aud what does 
the word imagination denote when used in this sense? Dogs it not 
mean faith in the existence of facis not yet knowa—the dark 
gropings of the finite in its struggle to approach the infinite? 
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Let men of science say what they please, they have faith in the 
- Infinite—the Divine. They have within them, in common with ql] 
mankind, a faith given them by their Father in heaven, to enable 
them to seek Him and to realise His presence in everything they 
see. Max. Muller calls it the ‘faculty of faith’ and gives good 
reason for doing so:—‘‘ As there is a faculiy of speech, indepen dent 
of all historical forms of language, so we may speak of a faculty of 
faith in man, independent of all historical religions. If we say 
that it is religion that distinguishes man from the animal, we do 
not mean the Christian or Jewish religion only, we do not mean 
any special religion; but we mean a mental faculty, that faculty 
which, independent of—nay, in spite of, sense and reason, enables 
man toapprehend the Infinite under different names, and under 
varying disguises.”’* 

a. has received the confirmation of one of the fore- 
most champions of modern science :—* There must evcr remain 
therefore two antithetical modes of mental action. Throughout all 
future time, as now, the human mind may occupy itself, not only 
with ascertained phenomena and their relations, but also with that 
unascertained something which phenomena and their relations imply. 
Hence if knowledge cannot monopolise consciousness, if it must 
always continue possible for the mind to dwell upon that which 
transcends knowledge, then there can never cease to be a place for 
something of the nature of Religion; since Religion under all its 
forms is distinguished from everything else in this, that its subject 
matter is that which passes the sphere of experience.’’+ 

Mr. Spencer, in that rational and catholic spirit which charac. 
terises his entire work, endeavours to show that it is possible for 
theologians and scientists to quit their several battlements, and to 
meet in the neutral ground which lay between them: for each side 
possesses part of the truth, and it onlv requires that each side should 
recognise and appropriate the part of the opposite side to establish 
the truth in its entirety. This is a consummation to make the 
mind burn with desire to witness. Both religion and science 
declare as their object the well-being of mankind. Their antagonism 
weakens the hands of both; their union wonld make a wondrous 
power, Miiller has shown that religion may really and truly be 
considered and studied as a science. Spencer has shown that science 
must ever contain an element of religion. Then why should they 
not combine? rom having so long considered them antagonistic, 
this may appear impossible. And yet there are good reasons for 
believing that such a combination will ultimately take place. 
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°s — of es Lecture I., Max Maller. Want of space alone 
prevents us from giving at length the reasoring upon this point. 
+ “First Principles,” part i., cap. i, 4. : ‘a 






























Fact and Faith. 


The great Aryan family of mankind has ever retained, under 

altering influences of the different climates to which they have 
‘yoamed, the exercise of the highest faculty, the faculty of faith. 
‘That family has spread over Europe, and across the Atlantic to 
America; and wherever it has gone it has carried with it that 
worship which Max-Miiller thus describes: “ But if that had to be 
characterised by one word J should venture to call it a worship of 
God in Nature, of God as appearing behind the gorgeous veil of 
nature, rather than as hidden behind the veil of the sanctuary of 
the human heart.’’* 

The Teutons, the most vigorous part of the Aryan family, are 
only realising what had been conceived by their fathers, only 
working out the natural result of their religious predilections and 
vindicating their natural genius, by leading discovery and science, 
and pointing the way where vast truths may yet be found. 
Nature presented the same face to the primitive Aryans as she does 
to the Aryan nations at the present time. The ancients beheld 
the wonders by which they were surrounded, and gave utterance to 
their awe of the Hidden Cause of so much grandeur. Their 
thoughts crystallised into the forms of language, and gradually 
expanded with the expanding ideas of succeeding generations, till 
at last the dream of the poet, the yearning to know something of 
the Being ‘‘ behind the gorgeous veil of nature,’’ the faith in facts 
unknown, was rewarded and realised. A long, long preparation was 
required for the human mind to receive the light which science has 
_ given to it. . It was necessary that man should struggle for light, 
and thus prepare himself to receive it. But the glorious time has 
come when all the world.may know that it is given to the Teutonic 
element of the Aryan family—the family of worshippers of God in 
Nature—to teach all mankind of the wondrous ways in which God 
Tules the Universe. 

But although this may be the lofty part reserved for the 
Teutonic element of Aryan blood, in the acting of the great drama 
which we call the history of man, yet it must not be denied that 
there are appearances which seem to contradict such hopes. We 
have seen, as the result of the increase of scientific knowledge, that 
‘the Bible has been degraded from its own peculiar and holy place, 
and that it has been subjected to searching criticism. We know 
too well that it has been discarded by many as a fable. And we 
know, too, that when the received religion was thus cast aside 
scientific knowledge was all the time growing. The material 
absorbed the attention of thoughtful men, and very naturally 
atheism increased. It may be that the new light let in upon the 
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human mind was so great and dazzling as to destroy the 
bulance of man’s faculties. But, if we want to gain a truer ingi 
into the present state of religion, let it he remembered that the 
natural genius of the Aryan family finds its proper theme in the 
works of nature and its proper worship in the adoration of their 
Author. Let it be remembered, too, that the received religion was 
based upon Semitic religion—Semitic religion as developed in the 
Old Testament. It will then be seen that it was not unnatural, 
when the light of science waxed brighter, that the Mosaic part of 
the religion of the Bible did not correspond to Aryan feeling, 
The Aryan mind felt itself at home in the realm of science, 
and recdiled from the religion of the Old Testament, which wags 
adapted to the genius of the Semitic World, the worshippers of 
** God in History.”"* The genesis of the earth was found irrecongil. 
able with the deductions of science ; faith was shaken, and soon the 
mind oscillated from the spiritual to the material. But when the 
mind of man shal! have recovered itself, when it shall have re. 
oscillated from the material to the spiritual, when the natural 
want of man for a religion shall have re-asserted itself,—then the 
present condition of the domain of science will be looked upon as 
transitory, and all mankind—the mst advanced searcher into the 
great world of the unknown, as well as the humblest ani poorest 
among men—will recognise that religion is a necessity, and that 
man’s only true resting-place, his only true consoler, his greatest 
heiper and surest guide in his great onward journey, will ever be 
found in the universal aud mighty religion of Christ. 

Those who think that this is impossible—those who think that 
Christianity is necessarily opposed tu science, form but a very poor 
conception of their religion, a very limited and narrow view of its 
scope and meaning. We will borrow the eloquent language of an 
eminent living philosopher to express the relation between Science 
and Christianity—a philosopher who has founded a new science. a 
science which has rendered the word ‘‘ prehistoric” little less than a 
meaningless term, and by the aid of which the history of man has 
been mapped out from the very first utterance of the workings of 
the human mind. He says ‘“ Humanity is a word which you look 
for in vain in Plato or Aristotle ; the idea of mankind as one family, 
as the children of one God, is an idea of Christian yrowth ; and the 
science of mankind. is a science which without Christianity would 
never have sprung into life. When people had been taught to look 
on all men as brethren, then, and then only, did the variety of 
human speech present itself as a problem that culled for a solution 
in the eyes of thoughtful observers; and I therefore date the real 
beginning of the science of language from the first day of Pentecost. 





* Max Muller thus distinguishes the religion of the Semitic world. 
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‘Aer that day of cloven tongues a new light is spreading over the 

sorld, and objects rise into view which had been hidden from the 

eves of the nations of antiquity. Old words assume a new meaning, 

ems a new interest, old sciences a new purpose, The 

origin of mankind, the differences of race and language, the 
susceptibility of all nations of the highest mental culture,—these 
become, in the new world in which we live, problems of scientific, 
because of more than scientific interest. It is no valid objection 
that so many centuries should have elapsed before the spirit which 
Christianity infused into every branch of scientific inquiry pro- 
duced visible results. We see in the oaken fleet which rides the 
qoean, the small acorn which was buried in the ground hundreds of 
7 ; and we recognise in the philosophy of Albertus Magnus, 
though nearly 1200 years after the death of Christ, in the aspira- 
tions of Kepler, and in the researches of the greatest philosophers of 
our own age, the souud of that key-note of thought which had been 
struck'for the first time by the Apostle of the Gentiles: ‘For the 
invisible things of Him from the creation of the world are clearly 
seen, being understood by the things that are made, even His 
eternal power and Godhead !’’* 

___ And the vigorous Teutonic element of the Aryan family, which 
has caught the sound of that “ key-note of thought,’’ and which 
has boldly trodden a portion of the toilsome path which leads to 
the height of human knowledge—this element of mankind seems, of 
all others, the best adapted to give to Christianity the fullest ap- 
preciation, and by its intense force and vitality to realise the won- 
derful, the divine wisdom of the Nazarene, and to spread it far and 
wide over the earth’s surface. To the Teuton is confided the 
advance of science and the cultivation of the human mind, and to 
his care is confided the sacred ark of Christianity. So far from 
being antagonistic in their nature and their objects, the great and 
lofty destinies of both are to be worked out conjointly and by the 
same hands—the one assisting and blending with the other in the 
common object to elevate and to save mankind. 


—_—— 















* Max Miiller.—“ Science of Language,” Lecture iv. 
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TURKEY: 


‘ITS NATURAL HISTORY AND RESOURCES. 
BY THE EDITOR, 


PART VI. 
MAMMALTIA.—( Continued.) 


THE tiger, notwithstanding its wide distribution, extending 
from Southern Asia to the cold plains of Tartary, is not apparently 
a denizen of Turkey in Asia. Its place is taken by that great 
spotted feline, known as the ‘‘nimr’”’ or ‘‘ namer”’ of the Old 
Testament, which has infested the Syrian mountains fom olden 
times, and is still known to the Arabs by the same name of 
“namr.” This variety of leopard, or rather of panther, is con. 
siderably below the stature of a lioness, but is very heavy in pro- 
portion to its bulk. The spots are rather more irregular, and the 
colour more mixed with whitish, than in the other pantherine 
feline, except in the instance of the Felis uncia or Felis Irbis of 
High Asia, which is shaggy and almost white. It is a nocturnal, 
cat-like animal in its habits, dangerous to all domestic cattle and 
sometimes even to man. Russell says he heard of persons being 
attacked by panthers in the night between Latakiyah and Tripoli. 
Paul Lucas also makes mention of an encounter he had witha 
tiger (no doubt a panther), in the Kastravan mountains. The 





animals, Russell adds, which were brought to Aleppo from the of 
mountains were rather larger than the panther described by D 
Buffon—that is nearer four feet in length. The panther met with A 
in Amanus and Taurus, and which may be said to belong ‘to all by 
Asia Minor, having been seen on Mount Ida, above ancient Troy, 
is appareutly a larger species than the Syrian Nimr. It abounds T 
in Amanus, aud we have counted no less than six individuals dis. r 
turbed during a morning's shooting in a wide and grassy valley, at - 
the foot of Amanus, which also abounded in gazelles and bustards. 
Leopards are also said to be met with in the Kurdish mountains. x 
A maneless variety of the hunting tiger—distinguished by some L 
naturalists from Felis jubata by the title of F. venatica, the “ 
i “PFaadh” of the Arabs—is not uncommon in the forests of the 
Lower Tigris and Euphrates. A specimen, exhibiting all the tr 
docility of the Persian Yuse, which is even trained to huntin:, was ‘4 
domesticated at the Baghdad Residency. We have met it when D 


shootng in the forests, when alone and perfectly quiet, sitting c 
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within a few yards distance, in little open glodes, scratching, or 
rather playing. with itsepews, and purring like a cat. 

The Lynx (“ vashak”’ of the Turks, “ris” of the Slavonians, 
“Jingheon”’ of the Dacians, ‘‘rissos’’ of the Greeks, and 
“wushak ’’ of the Arabs) is met with in most mountainons forest 
districts. The fur, Russell tells us, is much esteemed, and fetches 
a high price in Aleppo: the skin on the breast and belly, where the 
bair is long and finely spotted, being most valued. ‘“ Judging,” 
gays the same writer, ‘‘from the skins brought from Russia, the 
animal would appear to be larger than those of the nither parts of 
Taurus, but in respect to the length and softness of the hair, and 
beauty of the spots, the lynxes I have seen alive from Marash 
seem not inferior.”” The black-eared lynx, or Persian lynx, is also 
by'no means uncommon on the woody slopes of Amanns. There 
jga village in Cilicia, named after this animal—Kara Kulak—its 
Turkish name. Mr. Tristram caught a specimen of the booted 
lynx (Felis chaus) in the neighbourhood of the Dead Sea. It is 
this species which probably led Buffon to say that the lynxes of the 
Levant are not spotted. 

It is a curious circumstance that the cat, now domesticated 
throughout Turkey, where it presents some beautiful varieties, as 
in the case of the well.known Persian and Angora cats, and which 
was treated by the Egyptians as a sacred animal—“ pasht ’—and 
even sent for interment, after. being embalmed, to Bubastisis,—no- 
where mentioned, in the canonical books of Scripture, as a domestic 
animal. This has been attributed to its being deemed unclean. 
In Baruch it is noticed only as a tenant of pagan temples. 

The wild cat (“yaban kedi’’ of the Turks, ‘‘ divlia matschka”’ 
of the Slaves, ‘‘matz’’ of the Albanians, ‘‘mischa’’ of the 
Dacians, “galé’’ of the Greeks, and ‘‘ kuth”’ or “kutta”’ of the 
Arabs) is met with all over the country, but does not appear to be 
by any means common. 

The common squirrel (“teyyun’’ and “ zindjab’’ of the 
Turks, “ veveritza ’’ of the Slaves, ‘‘ veverita’’ of the Dacians, 
“skiouros’’ or ‘‘ ververitza’’ of the Greeks) appears to be supers 
teded, south of Taurus, by a species of a yellowish-brown, rather 
than red below and grey above. The date forests of the extreme 
fouth have also their particular squirrel, the Tamia palmarum of 
Lesson, and Sciurus paln-arum of Gmelin—the palm-squirrel par. 
eminence. 

Jerboas are so common in some parts of Syria as to put the 
traveller to inconvenience by the number of their holes. Russell 
was the first to describe the jerboa of Syria accurately, and to 
notice that it was a spurred animal, as Shaw describes to be the 
fase with the jerboa of Barbary. The jerboa figured by Bruce has 

























































188. Turkey. 
been admitted by naturalists, as being that of a distinct species— 
Dipus Brucii, 

The common marmot is met with in Taurus and Kurdistan, 
but Tristram describes the marmot of Palestine as Psammomys 
obesus, or the fat Psammomys. A little short-tailed marmot, legs 
than the common species, which has not yet obtained a place in 
systematic nomenclature, was found on the top uf Mount Hermon, 

A species of gerbil exists apparently under a similar unforto. 
nate state of obloquy. The writer first met with this little animd 
under peculiar circumstances. He was roving in the tamarisk 
forest of the Amran, on the river Euphrates, when he saw a 
specimen suspended by a thorn on a very slender twig.- It had 
evicently been accidentally transfixed by the thorn, and, bei 
unable to regain its footing, it had perished by a miserable death, 
Although found in a tamarisk wood, it was certainly not the 
Gerbillus tamaricinus of Pallas, which that naturalist described 
from a species found on the Caspian Sea, and which is only six 
inches in length and its tail five. The gerbillus of the Euphrates 
measured with the tail seventeen inches in length. The skin was 
destroyed by insects, so it is impossible to say “if it was not an 
African or Indian species. 

The hamster (“ rtschak ’’ of the Slavonians, and with other field 
mice, the ‘far burri”’ or ‘‘ jird ’’of the Arabs) is met witb in the 
gardens around towns, where it devours all kinds of vegetables and 
fruits. Russell tells us that there is noting remarkable in the 
rat of Syria, (“jirdin”’ of the Arabs), or in the common mouse 

(Far). The open country is, however, overrun by a variety of 
field-mice. The “ buyuk-ova-setjani’’ of the Turks, and 
** pontikos.tés-gés ’’ of the Greeks, is said to be the shrew-mouse, 
and the “tekunitza’’ of the Slavonians—Mus muscitellus ; but the 
Syrian species have not yet been well determined. In such years 
as are accompanied by little or no frost in the winter, these little 
animals make dreadful havoc in the cultivated fields. The 
peasants are on such occasions encouraged to destroy them by a 
premium of so much ahead. The short-tailed field-mouse (mus 
terrestrisof Linnewus, but arvicola vulgaris of modern systematists) 
is particularly noted as one of the most pernicious of all small 
rodents, and becomes at times a real devastator, from its numbers 
and ravenousness. 

There is much reason to believe from this fact, and also to be 
deduced from the numerous passages collected by Bochart from 
the Greek and other writers (Hierozoicon i. p. 1018), relative to 
the terrible devastation made by these small rodents, that although 
the term “achbar”’ would seem, where used in the Old Testament 

(Ley. xi, 29; 1 Sam. vi. 4, &c.; Isa. lxvi. 17), to apply to 
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gqreral animals, yet that the mouse tribe was meant by the ferm 
“Geld ravager,”’ and not*the:jerboa, to which Bochart would con- 
fine it, The jerboa, although little isolated colonies of them or of 
an allied species, are to be met with occasionally, as at the foot of 
Mount Aryeus, is an inhabitant of the wilderness, more than of 
euitivated lands. Colonel Hamilton Smith concluded that all the 
texts in 1 Sam. vi. refer to the short-tailed field-mouse, which, 
be adds, is most likely the snecies noticed in antiquity and during 
the Crusades, for had they been jerboas in shape and resembled 
miniature kangaroos, we would expect William of Tyre to have 
mentioned the peculiar form of the destroyer, which was then un- 
known to Western Europe ; whereas, they being of a species or 
pearance familiar to the Latin nations, no particulars were re- 
quired. But in Leviticus and Isaiah, where the mouse is declared 
to be an unclean animal, the species most likely to be alluded to 
were the hamster and the dormouse, both of which are still 
‘eaten, in common with the jerboa, by the Arabs in times of dire 
necessity. 

Considering the immense quantity of wild onions that grow 
upon the plains of Mesopotamia, there can be little doubt, but that 
some species of arvicole, such as have been met with in Russia, 
living solely on wild onions, leeks, and garlic, must also dwell in 
these regions. 

A species of beaver is met with in the rivers Euphrates, Tigris, 
Karun and the Khabur—the central river of Mesopotamia,— in which 
last it appears specially to abound. It is quite a peculiar species ; 
the tail instead of being large and broad to assist the animal in 
constructing dams, is short: and pointed. Hence it neither builds 
huts or constructs dams, but it burrows in the banks, taking care 
tomake the entrance of the holes, below the surface of the water, 
80 as to avoid detection, whilst the chambers are above, out of reach 
of the flo ds. 

Layard tells us (Nin. and Babyl. p 296) that these peculiar 
beavers were formerly found in large numbers on the Khabur, but 
consequence of the value attached to the musk-bag, they have 
been hunted down almost toextermination bv the Arabs. Safak, 
thé great sheikh of the Shammar tribe considered the musk bag of 
&beaver the most acceptable present, he could send as a majun— 
charm or specific—to a Turkish pasha. Muhammad Emin, sheikh 
of the Jeburs, also assured Layard that for several years not more 

one or two had been seen. Yet whilst Layard was on, the 
banks of the river, being early spring, a good deal of rain fell, the 
fiver rose and the Jeburs killed four beavers and captured three 
young ones alive, they having been driven from their holes by the 
twollen stream. The Arabs ate the flesh, which was cooked also by 
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Mr. Layard bimself and his companions, but they deemed it to be 
coarse and tough. They were kept for some days on milk, but 
they eventually died. Their cry resembled that of a new-born 
infant. It would appear in this case that the banks were not 
sufficiently elevated to allow of the chamber being above the fluods, 
It is difficult on the greater rivers to distinguish betweeu the holes 
made by beavers and otters, and those made by warans, or lar 
lizards, the otter being most abundant, but all alike being liable to 
be under water at time of flood. 

The porcupine, (*‘ kipri’’ or “* kirpi ”’ of the Turks, ‘‘ thej ” of the 

Slaves, “esch”’ or “ urik,” of the Albanians, “aritsch ” of the Daci 

“ skantzochoiros ” of the Greeks and “ kunfrud ” of the Arabs), is, as 

its names show, known throughout the country. Its quills abounded 

in the caves and sepulchral grottoes at Seleucia Pieria, and among 
other ruins. Kussell says that it is brought to the Aleppo market 
at times by the peasants, but rather as a curiosity than for the 
kitchen, though it is sometimes served up at the tables of the 

Franks, ‘Lhe species appear to be Hystrix cristata, common to 

the south of Kurope aod to Airica. 

Hares, (“tavchan’”’ of the L'urks, ‘‘zetz’’ of the Slaves, Sliepur’” of 
the Albanians, ** epurele ’’ of the Dacians, “‘lagos’’ oi the Greeks, and 
“arnet” of the Arabs) are common throughout the country. Russell 
says they are so pleutilul iv the environs of Aleppo, that it was no 
uncommon thing to see the gentlemen who went out coursing 
return with four or five brace. ‘The native system of hunting them 
is with the Turkoman greyhound, assisted by the hawk. ‘Two kinds 
of hare are known to the natives iu Syria, the largest is the ‘Turko- 
man hare, the other is the common hare of the wilderness. ‘The 
latter, if hard run, wil take to holes in the earth or in rocks, 
Colonel Hamilton Smith also distinguishes two hares in Syria, one 
of which he calls Lepus Syriacus, or Syrian hare, and the 
other Lepus Sinaiticus, or the Desert hare. ‘They are both distin- 
guished trom the common hare by a greater length of ears, and a 
black tail with white fringe. Mr. ‘l'ristram also noticed the two 
species, and he further notices, (p. 242), a hare, as being shot in 
the lower valley of the Jordan, of a species quite distinct from 

Lepus Sinaitous. There is also a third, if not a fourth species, 
found in Egypt, and represented on the monuments. 

The arnebeth of the Old ‘lestament (Lev. xi. 16, and Deut. 
aiv. 7) is prohibited from being used as food, because it chews the 
cud. It has, indeed, been rejected as food by many nations of 
antiquity besides the Jews. {t is still rejected by the Armenians, 
aud its eaten but sparsely by the Muhammadans. 

The rabbit, (“ada tavchani”’ of the Turks, “ pitomi zetz’’ of the 
Slavonians,“‘bute’’ ofthe Albanians, “‘kuneli’’ of the Greeks) appears 
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ye known, yet is very rare, The Arabs have no name to 
stinguish it from the hare, yet like that animal it is valued for its 


food by the Mussulmans. 
The rabbit may, indeed, be said to be represented in Syria and 
Palestine by the shaphan or cony of our version of the Old Testa. 
ment. But the shaphan is not a rabbit or a cony, but, as Bruce 
ly pointed out, the same asthe ashkoko, the gaman, not daman, 
or ‘lamb of Israel,’ the wabber or wab’r of the Arabs, and in 
gientific zoology is one of the small genus Hyrax, distinguished 
by the specific name of Syriacus or Syrian. This curious little 
animal is neither a rodent, like hares and rabbits, nor a ruminant 
it is anamolous, and most nearly allied to the great pachyderms 
Gf systematic zoology. Externally it is somewhat of the size, and form 
_ and brownish colour of a rabbit, but it isof clumsier habits, without 
tail, and cannot dig, being by nature designed to reside, not like 
rabbits in burrows, but in the clefts of rocks. 


Their timid, gregarious habits and the tenderness of paws, make — 


them truly “the wise and feeble folk ’’ of Solomon; for they dwell 
in colonies, in the crevices of stony places, and in every locality, 
they are quiet, gentle creatures, loving to bask in the sun, never 
stirring from their retreats, moving with caution, and shrinking 
from the shadow of a passing bird, for they are often the prey of 
eagles ond hawks; their habits are strictly diurnal, and they feed 
on vegetables, roots, and seeds. Mr. Tristram describes them as 
tare in the present day in Palestine, and as excessively wary, 
‘The only chance of securing one is to be concealed patiently, about 
sunset or before sunrise, on some overhanging cliff, takiug care not 
to let the shadow. be. cast, below, and there to wait till the little 
‘reatures cautiously peep forth from their holes. 

Wild boars (“ yaban dotouzu’’ of the Turks, ‘‘ nerast”’ or 
“divlia zvinia” of the Slaves, “‘ agriochoiros ’’ of the Greeks, and 
“Khanzir ’’ of the Arabs) are met with throughout the country, and 
not being eaten by the Muhammadans tiave multiplied exceedingly in 
some places. There are few marshes of any extent south of Taurus 
in which wild boars are not to be met with. They lie in the marshes, 
Sometimes in dried-up water-courses, huddled in holes under the 
overhanging bank, and they leave their lairs at sunset to feed, re- 
turning at break of day. ‘They may then be seen returning to their 
homes, young and old, by dozens. At other times they lie in troops 
M grassy plains or under cover. But they are also met with one or 
two together, even close to villages, in search of food. 

Not only the Hebrews, but other neighbouring nations have 
always abstained from swine’s flesh, as the Mubammadans do in the 
Present day; nor is it in request with the Christians—at least 


< But it is forbidden by the law of Moses, and repudiated as - 
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in Asiatic Turkey. It is, however, certain that domestic swing 
were reared by the Jews. The parable of the prodigal son, ang 
Christ’s miraculous cure of the demoniac, when 4e permitted swing 
to be possessed, furnish ample proof that during the dominion of the 
Romans they were kept around the kingdom of Judah; and there. 
strictive laws of Hyrcanus on this subject indicate that the Jews 
themselves were not altogether strangers to this unlawful practice, 

The wild boar of the east, though commonly smaller than the 
old breeds of domestic swine, grow occasionally to a very large size, 
It is, however, doubtful whether this species is the same as that of 
Europe, for the farrow is not striped It is most likely that it is 
identical with the wild hog of India. It is passive when unmolested, 
but vindictive and fierce when roused. In the time of the Crusades, 
Richard Coeur de Lion is described as encountering one of great 
size, running it through with his lance, and while the animal was 
still endeavouring to gore his horse, leaping over its back, and 
slaying it with his sword. 

The horse (‘‘ sus ’’ in Hebrew, ‘‘ sukh ” in Turkish, “ haysan” 
in Arabic) is designated by a great variety of figurative names in 
the Old Testament, as “ parash,” a saddle and chariot-horse (Isa, 
xxi. 7-9); “parashina,” Persians or horsemen ; “ rechesh,” the 
swift; ‘‘rachab,’’ cavalry, etc. 

The horse is supposed to be derived fromm High Asia, and not to 
be indigenous to Arabia, Syria, or Egypt. They are not mentioned 
among the presents which Pharaoh bestowed upon Abraham, and 
occur in Scripture for the first time when the patriarch Joseph re. 
ceives them from the Egyptians in exchange for bread (Gen. xlvii. 
7). Yet in the sculptured battle scenes, which are supposed to re. 
present victories of Sesostris or of Thothmes II. and III. over nations 
of Central Asia, it is evident that the hostile armies, as well as the 
foreign allies of Egypt, were abundantly supplied with horses, both 
for chariots and riders. 

All the great original varieties or races of horses in Western 
Asia appear to have been known in scriptural times, and the Hebrew 
prophets themselves have not unfrequently distinguished the nations 
they had in view by means of the predominant colours of their 
horses, and that more correctly than commentators have surmised. 
Taking Bochart’s application of the Hebrew names, the bay race 
(adom) emphatically belonged to Egypt and Arabia; the white 
(labonim) to the regions above the Euxine Sea, Asia Minor, and 
Northern High Asia ; the dun, or cream coloured (serukim), to the 
Medes ; the spotted, piebald, or skewbald (berudim), to the Mace- 
donians, the Parthians, and later Tartars; and the black 


Shachorim) to the Romans; but the chesnuts (amutz) do not 
ong to any known historical race, 
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y or red horses occur most frequently on Egyptian painted 
sments, this being the colour of the Arabian stock ; but white 
‘horses are also common, ‘arid’in a few instances black—the last 
sussibly only to relieve the paler colour of the one beside it in the 
pet There is also said to be an instance of a spotted pair, 
mding to show that the valley of the Nile was oriyinally suoplied 
with horses (probably painted), from foreign sources and distinct 
regions, as, indeed, the tribute pictures further attests. 

Russell tells us that already in his time Aleppo, famous for 
horses in former times, was no longer so, the breed having 

ted through neglect. There were still, however, some 

valuable horses to be found in the possession of the wealthy classes, 
The Turkman horses being of a larger size and a stronger make, 
are preferred by the Osmanlis to the Arab horses, The Arab 
horses are of a more slender make, beautifully limbed, more hardy, 
and reckoned much fleeter. The Arabs, Russell adds, are no more 
to be trusted in matters of horses than the horse dealers of other 
countries. Niebuhr has given some account of the celebrated 
Kohlani race of horses, and Arabs may be found to swear in the 
Teskar, or attestation, of the genealogy obtained at the Mahkamy, 
to an immaculate descent from any particular race that may be 
desired. 
It is well known that the Turkish regular cavalry is daily 
degenerating throughout the empire. The Turkish government 
has unwisely neglected a branch of their national armies, to which 
they owed most of their victories, and at one time, their superivrity 
over all their neighbours. The abolition of the Spahilikis and 
other military tenures, has contributed much to this result, and 
has led to the deterioration of that excellent breed of horses which 
once distinguished the Ottoman light cavalry. No effort is now 
made by the government to keep up the race, and as to the Bashi 
Buzuks and other irregular cavalry, their scanty pay is not 
sufficient to allow them to procure even second-rate animals. 

The Bedwins divide their thorough-breds into five races, de- 
scended, as some declare, from the favourite mares of the Prophet. 
The names, however, of these breeds vary amongst different tribes. 
According to Burckhardt the five are, the Taneyse, Manokia, 
Koheyleh, Saklawi, and Julfa. He probably received these names 
from the Arabs of the Hedjaz, who are not less acquainted with the 

of horses, than the Shanmar or Mesopotamian, and the 
Anezeh or Anevza or Syrian Bedwins. 

It appears, however, from Mr. Layard’s account, that Suttum, 
Sheikh of the Boraij, one of the principal branchers of the Shammar, 
ot Mesopotamian Arabs, and who, he says, was better acquainted 
With the history and traditions of the Bedwins than almost any 
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Arab he ever met, described them as all derived from one original 
stock, the Koheyleh, which in course of time was divided, after the 
names of celebrated mares into the following five branches: Obe 
Sherakh, Hedba Zayhi, Manekia Hedrehji, Shouaymah, Sablah, and 

These from the Kamse, or the five breeds, from which 
alone entire horses are selected to propagate the race. From the 
Kamse have sprung a number of families, no less noble, perhaps, 
than the original five, but they do not stand in the same high 
repute. The same writer enters at length into details concerning 
the Arab horses, in his Nin. and Babyl. p. 527 et seq. 
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THE LATEST FACTS ABOUT BACON, 
PART II. 


THERE are some records also of Bacon’s career outside the Star 
Chamber. He did real service to his sovereign and his country by 
his endeavour to promote the union of England and Scotland; and 
Hume has compared the speeches of the monarch and his minister 
with a show of that favour with which he was wont to look upon 
James the First. In Lord Mostyn’s valuable collection there is 
the speech of Sir Francis Bacon “ concerning the general naturali. 
gacon of the Scottish nation, anno 5 Jacobi,’’ which Mr. Spedding 
has printed, together with other documents relating to this period, 
in bis tenth volume. 

But the political actions of Bacon were not always of a bene- 
ficial nature, any more than his official. It seems perfectly consis. 
tent to read in his history of Henry that “enclosures at that time 
began to be more frequent ....... and this bred a decay of 

, and, by consequence, a decay of towns, churches, tithes and 

the like,” and that ‘‘in remedying of this incovenience the king’s 
wisdom was admirable, and the parliament’s at that time ’’—-that is 
tosay, by the promulgation of an ordinance by which lands devoted 
to husbandry should be maintained and kept up for ever—and then 
to turn to an earlier portion of his career, where he introduced two 
bills against enclosures in Elizabeth’s parliament of 1597.8, and 
spoke warmly in their-fayour.* But what becomes of this con. 
sistency when we hear that he was appointed by letters patent, 
dated 19th May, 1615, with Sir Henry Yelverton and others, a 
commissioner “for contracting and compounding with lords of 
manors for grants of license to enclose and empark lands, and for 
liberty of free warren.’’+ It seems, indeed, that he constantly hid 
himself behind his duty to his sovereign, and it is to some such 
ats as these concerning the occupation of land, when the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries brought about such a revolution in the 
system of landholding, that we are now approaching so nearly 
gtave political question which has called forth from the Govern. 
Ment Statistical Department our modern Doomsday Book. 

What the nature of this “ contracting and compounding ’’ was 
the reports do not tell us, but it seems to point without much diffi. 
culty to the raising of money. James had parted with his Partias 


* Mr. Spedding has published his speech : vol. ix., page 82. 
t House of Lords Papers, 3rd report, page 15. 
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ment in June of the preceding year with great indignation, anj 
with no supplies. It was therefore a matter of importance to intro, 
duce every means to raise money; and patents and benevolenoes 
were vigorously used. At a former period of his reign, when the 
same difficulty as to money had arisen, we have a document from 
the Duke of Northumberland’s collection which 1llustrates another 
mode of putting funds in the Exchequer. ‘‘Sir Francis Bacon, the 
Solicitor General, signified to the Lords that the commissioners fyp 
causes ecclesiastical in the time of Elizabeth imposed two several 
fines to her Majesty’s use, amounting in all to £150, upon Johp 
Bisse, of Pegledge, for his notorious adultery : statement of further 
proceedings in the matter... . . the lords of the council, after 
mature advisement, had, and for a perpetual settling of his Majesty's 
Jurisdiction, authorities, superiorities, and pre-eminences, spiritual 
and ecclesiastical, decreed that the plea in question shall be cessated 
and pronounced void in law, and the parties thereunto against the 
king shall be condemned in costs, and the same fines levied with all 
convenient speed ; and that Sir Francis Bacon shall, nevertheless, 
make a general argument for his Highness’s jurisdiction in all cases 
ecclesiastical whatsoever.’’* : 

We get an insight, by such documents as these, into the manner 
that Bacon took up the cudgels for the court in its fight for divine 
right. In 1610 the Commons had striven ineffectually to obtain 
some of the advantages of the abolition of the Papal power which 
they felt was, under the show of religion. gradually making advances 
to usurp the whole civil power (Hume). But Henry VIIL., im 
overthrowing the Pope’s authority in England, had appropriated it 
to himself; Elizabeth regained it from her Romish sister; and 
James was not the man to let such an arm of his power pass away 
upheedingly. The Lords defended the barrier of the throne, and 
twice rejected the bill of the Commons. Closely following upon 
these transactions is the case against William ‘l'albot in the Star 
Chamber.t Bacon's charge in this matter is to be found among 
the collections of the Duke of Devonshire (III. 43), and Lieut.-Col. 
Carew (IV. 374), but his speech seems litile in accordance with 
the spirit of his pamphlet on church matters, written towards 
the end of 1603. 

Among the documents referring to Bacon, which it is con- 
venient to mention now, is one which will show bis action during 
that memorable episode of Irish history, known as “ the plantation 
of Uister,”’ and the subsequent calling together of the Irish Patlia- 
ment, after a recess of twenty-five years. No wonder that the 





* This bears date, Feb., 28, 1612-3, vide, iii, 61. 
t Mr. Spedding, voi. xii 
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ed without transacting any business whatever! The 
jocument referring to this is among the Carew manuscripts. It 
is the “Charge of the Partie Parliament in Ireland which brake 
apd receded from Parliament then assembled, and after came over 
to justify aud excuse the same, by Sir Francis Bacon, 8.G., before 
bis Majesty in Council, when the delinquents were convented,”* 
‘There are also the following papers which do not call for any 
icular placement, but are noticed with reference to Mr. 
ing’s splendid collection, “The cause of the Marches of Wales : 
nt of Sir F. Bacon in maintaining the council of the 
marches over the four shires. The effect of the argument of 
Serjeants Hutton and Harris in opposition and reply to Sir F. 
Bacon. Andthe third and last argument of Bacon.’’t A breviate 
of Sit F. Bacon’s information of intrusion against Walter Myers 
and others for cottages built upon Pickering, Nash, and Sampthore 
in Redrith, Surrey, dated October, 1666.f The judgment of Sir 
Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam, ocncerning the manor of Cran- 
borne daied May 22, 1617.§ A letter from Francis Verulam, 
‘Chancellor, to Dr. Corbett, Master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge 
dated July 12, 1620, as to a lease of lands in Moulton.|| Letter to 
Buckingham, dated 1619, Nov. 13,—news, Lord and Lady Suffolk 
fined £40,000 and imprisoned—Bingely fined £2000 and sent to 
the Fleet— Sir Edward Cook did his best and he (Bacon) never 
heard him do better. { ; 

We now have to refer more especially to the time when he was 
sworn a member of the Privy Council in 1666, became Lord 
Keeper in the following year, and in 1618 Lord Chancellor. Among 
the documents reiating to this period is a council letter, signed Fr, 
Bacon and dated 1¢17, directing inquiries about the decay of cloth 
mapufactures in Somersetshire.** Another case, which bears 
reference to the traie of this period, is from a letter of Bacon’s 
dated Nov. 24, 1617, in the collection of the Honourable G, M. 
Fortescue of Dropmore, Maidenhead, recommending ‘‘ the king to 
buy up Sir R. Houghton’s alum works, but not to use them.”’ 
This letter of itself is almost unexplai nable, but in conjunction with 
alater one of the same collection it tends to show the position of 
Bacon in the matter. On July 20 1620,++ Lord Suffield writing to 
the Marquis of Buckingham, complains of barsh treatment from the. 
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* iv., 374. 

t Marquis of Westmins'er’s Mss., iii. 214. Spedding, vol. vii. See also 
the Carli-le Cathe‘ral Mas., ii. 122, on “ The Laws of Marches.” 

t Marguis of Salisbury’s Mas., iii. 179. § Jbid. || ii. 122. iii. 196, 
** Pheli;’s Mss.,i.57. Vide “ Craik’s British Commerce Book,” ii., cap, vii, 
tt The reporter queries this year. 


peeting ting was tumultuous, and that James’s first Irish Parliament 
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alum commissioners. _ That the king eventually turned the mong, 
poly of alum to his own benefit, we have evidence as we procagj 
further. By statute, 21, Jac. cap. iii, all monopolies are declanej 
unlawful, but tacked to this general enactment were provisogs 
barring its operation to various patents and monopolies and a 
them of alum (Craik’s Commerce Book 11. cap. vii.) and in the 
Calendar of the House of Lords for 1640 (iv. 42) appears a peti. 
tion for redress against certain persons ‘‘ who formed the alum 
works of his late majesty.”’ 

Bacon assumed the office of Lord Keeper in 1617 and ther 
have been preserved no less than three copies of “ the effect of that 
which was spoken by the Lord Keeper of the great seal of England 
at the taking of his place in Chancery in performance of the charge 
his majesty hai given him when he received the seal.”’ —Followi 
this. in the same collections, are copies of his sveeches to Sergeant 
Hutton on being appointed one of the Justices of the Common 
Pleas, to Sir John Denham on his being made one of the Baronsof 
the Exchequer, and to Sir William Jones on his appointment as 
Lord Chief Justice of Ireland.’’* There is a curious letter, des. 
cribed in the fifth report, from the Ear] of Aryindell in Scotland to 
Sir Francis Bacon, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal of England, 
praying for a decree as to the possession of certain lands of his uncle 
of Northampton, and soliciting from the Lord Keeper a speedy 
hearing of a “cause dependinge befor you between me and one 
Parkes.’’+ 

In 1618, he received the higher dignity of Lord Chancellor, and 
in this office he appears at his worst. The celebrated case of “‘ the 
gold and silver thread’’ patent, is amply illustrated from the 
calendar of documents in the House of Lords, given in the third 
report. In April, 1618, a commission was issued to the Lord 
Chancellor and others to ‘‘ examine, find out, and punish abuses in 
the making or importing of gold and silver thread ”’ (p. 16), and 
following quickly upon this are copies of warrants for the impeach. 
ment of certain persons for breach of the patent. Another com- 
mission was issued in October of the same year, and in April, 1619, 
summonses were sent to certain persons to appear before Sir Giles 
Mompesson and Sir Francis Michel! as Commissioners, and in the 
same year a document setting forth the grievances of Michael 
Sellar, wrongfully imprisoned by the same.t It is needless to 
trace the history of this wretched business through all the stages 
that the report on the House of Lords’ papers allows of; butl 








* 1. 62; tii. 213; iv. 374. + Miss C. Griffith’s Papers, v. 409. 

t This is only dated 1619, or it might remove Mr. Spedding’s distrust of 
Mr. Gardiner’s date of June,1619. Vol. xiv., p. 206. (Vol vii. of “ Life and 
Letters.”) 
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-gbink Mr. Spedding’s account, given in his last volume, might be 
“geared of many of the surmises by a careful examination of these 
get of documents. The remaining questions connected with Sir 
Giles Mompesson are equally set forth among the House of Lords’ 
The tale is ended with a warrant of the House of Lords, 
to search for Sir Giles Mompesson, aad for papers, &c., signed by 
the same man, who, whatever might have been his opinion at the 
Council-table concerning the Patent touching Inns,* after Parlia- 
ment had brought the matter to a terrible point, had declared the 
t of gold and silver thread to be ‘‘ decidedly beneficial '’ in 
face of the notorious abuses attaching to it—“Fr. St. Alban. 
vgn evidence how near the vengeance of the Commons was 
hing, Sir Giles Mompesson, two days before the warrant was 
jssued, writes to Buckingham, “praying him to influence the 
king to direct the Commons to set down their charges in writing 
that he may have opportunity of answering them and preserving 
his good name.’’t 
We have come now to the close of Bacon’s official career; and 
seattered among eight (at least) different houses of the countrymen 
of Bacon, the philosopher, are copies of a document wrung from 
the guilty conscience of the criminal minister. ‘‘The humble 
submis-ion and supplication of the Lord Chancellor of Enyland, 
Sir Francis Bacon, to the Right Honourable the Lords of Parlia. 
ment arsembled.”’t 
Let us turn now to the points which bear upon those portions 
‘ofhis career which I have, at the commencement of these papers, 
termed personal. Litvle is to be discovered among the sources I 
have been using relative to his connection with the unfortunate, 
though criminal, Earl of Essex. This subject occupies the largest 
share, perhaps, of public opinion, and it is one of the principal 
points seized upon in the recent controversy. We have the letters 
from Antonie Bacon to Essex and the Earl’s answers, confessedly 
Written by Francis Bacon, to serve the cause of his friend with her 
Majesty, in the first report, page 47, the second, page 51, and the 
third, page 300. Connected with the name of Antonie Bacon also, 
there are four copies of the apology of the Earl of Essex in 1598 
to Mr. Antonie Bacon.§ Among the manuscripts of E. P. Shirley, 
Esq _.|| is ‘‘ Francis Bacon’s counterieit letter to the Earl of Essex, 
beyinuing ‘“ Her Majesty pro eeding thus by gradation,’ and the 
Earl's answer beginning, ‘* Mr. Bacon, 1 thank you for your kind 
letter.” Dr. Abbott, at page 152 of the Contemporary Review, 
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* Spedding, xiv., p»ge 183. + House of Lord’s Papers, iti. 18, 
t i. 62; ili, 22, 204, 214; iv. 372, 373, 353; v. 410. 
§ ii. 8.; iv. 373, 596; v. 363. Spedding, vol. ix. il v. 362, 
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quotes a letter from Bacon to Lord Henry Howard, bearing on the 
trial of Essex, and cannot arrive at the date any nearer than that 
it was after 29 November, 1599. Among a series of papers 
letters in which Essex is concerned, I find a copy of Mr. F. Bacon's 
letter to my Lord H. H. beginning, ‘‘ My Lord, there be very fey 
besides yourself,”* and again there is a letter mentioned 
‘Fr. Bacon to Lord Howard--December, 1590 or 1599,” among 
the manuscripts of the Marquis of Bath.t The papers relating t 
Bacon's connection with Essex closes with a contemporary letter to 
the ancestor of Lord Bagot from Robert Adderley. It is dated 
1600, June 9th,—‘‘ Sir, of Thursday last, my Lord of Essex wag 
at York House before the lords of the Council and other Lords, the 
Qneen’s Attorney and Bacon; who showed himself a pretty fellow 
and answered them all well without any touch, but only in some 
disloyalty towards her Majesty,’’.... the letter continues 
describing curiously the Earl's conduct. 

We next come to his connection with Buckingham. A letter 
dated, 6th Dec. 1619, to the Marquis from his secretary, Sir Robert 
Naunton, gives Bacon’s opinion of Yelverton’s conduct of the case of 
the Merchant Strangers, which Bacon himself had communicated in 
a letter bearing date 9th November.§ In the same collection,| 
which contains many letters not printed by Mr. Spedding or 
Stephens, is a letter from Buckingham, stating “ that Cortea, 
having been earnest to make a match between Christopher Villiers 
and Sir S. Harvey’s daughter, His Majesty desires that he may be 
allowed to put in security for the payment of his fine,’ and 
another letter, undated, begs “ to favour Sir Thomas Monck’s suit 
in chancery as far as he lawfully may.’ 

When we view the last acts of the official career of this great 
man a heap of documents calendared in the House of Lords papers 
tell their own tale of the gradual approach to his downfall. But 
we have to search into private collections for the first intimation of 
the coming storm. Mr. Spedding dwells much upon the favour in 
which Bacon was held, both by the King and court ;** but among 
the Phelips MSS., already frequently mentioned, is a curious letter 
to Sir Edward Phelips from Robert Newdegate,t+ showing that 
James was aware of his Chancellor's misdoings, and was not 





* Lord de Tabley’s Papers, i. 47. The reply is also among this collection. 
+ iii. 185. t iv. 334. Spedding, xiv. 47. 
| Hon. G. M. Fortescue, ii. 57. Mr. Spedding appears to have used only 
such of this collection as have been printed for “ The Camden Society.” 
0 Lbid. ** xiv. 165. 
t+ It may be mentioned that the date is given in print, 1609, an evident 


mistake for 1619. Vide report of Commissioners, page xviii. Lord Chichester 
is mentioned, who was not raised to that peerage until 1612. 
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‘gsrefal about the terms used. The writer mentions that “ the King 
has this summer received great complaint against. my Lord 
Chancellor, and to the number of 500 articles ; the King said if 
they were proved he would make him an example to all ages, and 
moreover, he said he would hang him; begs him to burn the 
” 
Toe the numerous petitions against his conduct there is to bé 
shown a goodly number. The petition of Christopher Aubrey, 
mentioned by Mr. Spedding as the first sign of the charge against 
the Charicellor ;* of Lady Anne Blount ;+ and of John Wrenham, 
are all inthe Phelip’s collection.t In ‘the House of Lords there 
are the petitions of Christopher Aubrey, William Pargiter, and 
Montagu Wood ;|| also a long petition from the Company of Grocers 
in London.§ Nor did the petitions end with hisimpeachment. In 
1624, April 7, there is one from Philip Page, { vouched for :by a 
second document sent in.on May 14th ;** and as late as 1625-6, 
March 21st, appears another petition, that of Mary Sole ++ 
Mr. Spedding has indulged in a contemplation as to how Bacon 
might have met the charge if he had been allowed to defend him. 
self, irrespective of King and Court, and perhaps. the following 
document may assist such an object. On May 8th, 1621, Sir 
Ralph Hamby petitions that “his examination touching the charge 
of corruption against the late Lord Chancellor may be kept secret, 
and not furnished to his adversaries, who have endeavoured to pro. 
cure a copy of the same from the Clerk of the Parliament.” tt 
- Concerning the conduct of his impeachment, we have first ‘‘ my 
lord Chancellor Bacon’s letters to ye Lords of Parliament, 1621, 
asking time to advise with his counsel upon the charge of bribery,” 
and a copy of his letter to the House of Lords, on March 19th, in 
Miss Griffith’s collection§§. The calendar of the House of Lords 
Papers afford a running narrative of the facts. There are the names 
of witnesses sworn on March 20th and 21st; draft of interrogatories to 
beadministered to the witnesses on March 21st, names of the wit- 
nesses examined, copy of examination of Sir Thomas Perient and 
Philip Holman, and list of persons to be sent for as witnesses also on 
_ March 21st, list of witnesses sworn on March 22nd and on May 28th, 
8 writ of certiorari for record of proceedings in Parliament{4. Bacon 
gave up the seals on the 30th April, and there is a copy of the 














* xiv. 212. , 

+ This is original and signed. Vide also Celendar of 8. P. Domestic 
James I. 

$1.57; iii. 285. | tii. 20. Sill. 27. 4, Ibid. 30. © ® Jbid. 33. 
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Marquis of Bute’s Papers, iii. 205. Not mentioned by Mr. Spedding. 
§ § v. 409. 7% iii, 20, 24, 
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Latin entry on the close roll of the circumstances, under which the 
seal passed from Francis Viscount St. Albans to Lord Keeper 
illiam.”* 

The remaining references to Bacon in the reports of the Histor, 
cal Manuscript Commission relate to early copies of his works and 
to his correspondence, chiefly after retiring to Gorhambnry, 

Of his correspondence, there is a collection of several le 
thirty-nine in number, in the possession of the Duke of Northum. 
berland,t the last of which was written after his fall to ay 
unknowne person, beginning ‘Sir, clouds of miserie darken 9 
much such as are not in the sunneshine of prosperitie.’ With 
reference to this collection it is to be noted that the Commissioner's 
envoy states there appear to be variations from the texts as printed 
by Mr. Spedding. The Marquis of Westminster has fifty-four 
letters written on various occasions;+ and the Marquis of Bath a 
copy of “ Letters by Lord Bacon ’’ occupying twenty-seven leaves, } 
and the the Duke of Bedford a true copie of the Lord Chancellor 
Bacon’s letters of state from the time of his being Solicitor until 
his death.§ There are three letters relating. to Sir G. Chaworth 
which Mr. Spedding apparently has not-seerf, As"he does not in any 
way notice them, though they evidently contain information on the 
subject of the Petty Writs, which ended in an arrangement 
whereby “Bacon retained the patent and Sir G. Chaworth had 
some interest in, though he was not joined to it.’ The first, 
dated July 13th 1623, is to Lord Cranfield and asks for a day for 
hearing the complaint of Sir George Chaworth, apparently, says 

the report, for an annuity granted by Bacon.** Lord Cranfield’s 
answer to the above, promising a speedy hearing, follows, dated the 
next day from Chelsey. The next is a letter from Bacon, acknow- 
ledging the Lord Treasurer's last letter and stating that ‘“ neither 
to blame he nor Sir G. Chaworth but Sir Arthur Ingram, who made as 
if the matter were easy : If he (St. Alban’s) gets his own arrears he 
can pay Chaworth.++ This letter explains the one printed by Mr. 
Spedding from Meantys to Bacon.tt The last is dated October 6th, 
of the same year, addressed from Bedford House to the Lord 
Treasurer. He states that his course of physic has kept him from 
visiting the Lord Treasurer: asked Mr. Mewtis to attend as his 
deputy, asks for the same measure of favour as he signified to him 





— | 





* Miss C. Griffith, v. 410. + iii, 120, t iii, 214. || iii. 184. 


§ ii. 2. There is also a letter from Andrews to Bacon, temp. Eliz, 
mentioned at iii. 300, and one from Bacon to Cranfield, 1619, about 
commissions for debts, at iv. 299, not mentioned by Spedding. 


| Spedding, vol. xiv. page 390. *® Earl de la Warr, iv, page 286. 
: t t Lhid., 32 vol. xiv. 387. 
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"py Sir N. Foscue (Fortescue) Sir G. Haworth’s dealings are so haut 
“god unfriendly, ‘‘ I crave of your lordship that you will leave him 
‘toa legal course before your lordship for a better judge I desire none 
as be will.’’* 
_ The last series of letters which I have to note relate to Bacon’s 
pverty after his¥fall. The first is to Lord Cranfield, dated Ist 
rel 1621. -After felicitations to Lord Cranfield on his eleva. 
tion, he says that his requests lead only to the comfort of a private 
life, wherein he shall think himself happy when he is not of 
want; makes three requests to his lordship: first, that he would so 
take remembrance of Bacon’s former service that he may be sure of 
his pension of £1,200 ; the second is also about a money matter ; 
the third and chief, that Cranfield would assist in furthering what 
Buckingham was endeavouring for the payment of Bacon’s debts 
and increase of his income.¢ The next is a letter to Lord Cranfield, 
Which Mr. Spedding places in the list “setting out the documents 
which are entered in Stephen’s catalogue, but not now to be found.” 
It is dated February 9th, 1623, and says that ‘‘a long wastying 
disease in the summer hath disarmed him to fight with a cold 
“Winter, so that he was unable to stir abroad and wait upon the 
Tord Treasurer, both to deliver the Duke of Buckingham’s letter 
and otherwise: he mentions that Sir H. Vane has given him a 
courteous answer from the Lord Treasurer regarding a suit which 
Bacon had made to the King, and says that he has asked his cousin 
Finch to wait on the Lord Treasurer.”+ This is followed by 
- Mother letter, dated February 16th, thanking him for what he 
heard from Finch, and praying him to hasten his certificate, and to 
Make it favourable, for in these things there is a latitude of favour. 
He adds that he has observed that benefits bestowed upon men in 
prosperity are like seed cast upon a pavement, and always lost, but 
wed upon men in adversity they are like seed sowen in a ground 
new broke up to take fast hold.|| There is a further letter, dated 
23rd March, saying that as Middlesex has now some breathing time 
from Parliament business, he asks him urgently to despatch his 



































To Mr. Spedding’s collection of letters relative to the sale of 
York House to Cranfield, the following from Buckingham to Cran- 
field may be added: “Since answering your former letter I have 
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* Earl de la Warr, iv. 278. This has the seal of Bacon as an esquire. 


t Earl de la Warr, iv. 285. This is not mentioned by Mr. Spedding, 
and may be one of those entered in Stephen’s catalogue, to which nothing 
corresponding has been found.—Vol. xiv. page 593—two letters;without date 
to the Lord Treasurer. 

Tt Earl de la Warr, iv. 287. Spedding, vol. xiv., p. 591. 
liv. 288. Not mentioned by Spedding. 
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received a third from you concerning York House. Its trew tha 
Sir John Epslie, a week agone, spoke with me about it, and aiked 
me whether I still desired it or not; for, said he, if you do, Lam 
promised by my Lady Greslies meanes to get it you. 1 bad him dp 
it; but since you go on the more solid way for my ends,I will 
forbid him meddling any more, and for that purpose I am oon, 
tented to write that letter to my Lord of St. Albans, tho’ he wil] 
discover me when I skal! be in possession of the house; at which 
time he will also discover his own base folly, for 1 am far from 
quareling such a poore afflicted mau as he is.’’* 

It may not Le inappropriate to close this long list of core 
spondence by a reference to two letters from Lord Keeper Williams 
to Lord Cranfield, both betraying a trace of satirical banter when 
referring to the misfortunes of the fallen Bacon. They are both in 
the valuable collection of Earl de la Warr.t 

I find mention of many of his works scattered through the re- 
ports, but space will not allow of a detailed list; and as it is not 
always possible to state the date of publication,” it would serve no 
good end to point out their several locations, Mr. Philips has an 
early copy of three of his essays, viz., on Revenge, Adversitie, and 
Iunovations,} and Earl de la Warr has a petition from Mons. Jur- 
nall to the Duke of Buckingham, in which it is stated that he was 
employed by the King “to translate the whole works of Viscount 
St. Albans and others of your best writers,’’ which shows that 
James appreciated somewhat those works which could not find a 
kindly hearing till a later age, when St. Albans was forgotten, but 
Bacon remembered. | 

Dr. Abbott states that he has endeavoured to view. Bacon's 
character as a whole, aud not in two halves, as Lord Macaulay 
does ; and to the biographer this view is, of course, the proper one. 
For those who wish to fiud the career of this great man mentioned 
in history, however, the tarnished name of the statesman need never 
approach the lofty position of the philosopher, “ the degrading 
trappings of civic pomp” need never be regretted; for, while. the 
latter attach themselves to Viscount St. Albans, they cannot affect 
a name which has lived through all, which has bid defiance to the 

mandate of the sovereign, and still shines unadorned, but by its 
own greatness, the immortal name of Francis Bacon, 


G. Laurence Gomme, FR, Hist. 8. 





® Spedding, vol. xiv., pp. 334, 347. Reports, iv., 306. 

t iv. pp. 277, 305. Ti. 58. 
\j It is stated in a letter from Chamberlain to Carleton (Calendar of State 
Papers, James I., Domestic Series), “ that a fool could not have written such & 
work, and a wise man would not” in reference to Jnstauratio Magna, 

























The Fountain of Youth. 


THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH. 


WITH rusty old sword in the cabin, 
Of the groaning and storm-tossed bark, 
Old Ponce de Leon sat stabbing 
At the ravenous rats in the dark; 
For the lamp’s last oil was low burning, 
And the wick gave a flickering glare, 
Now dying and now returning, 
As hope might fight on with despair. 


By the table Don Pedro sat starving, 
His garments so tattered and torn, 
No Jew would have offered a farthing, 
No beggar would éver have worn; 
But beneath the old rags there lay many 
Good golden bright ducats in store ; 
No one else of the crew had a penny, 
But he had a thousand and more. 


By his side was the scourge of the sinner, 
‘* Father Francis,’’ with pitiful face, 
With, nuthing to eat for his dinner, 
No excuse for reciting a grace. 
In vain for the wine that makes merry, 
The sick or the dying might ask ; 
There was only one pint of old sherry, 
And the father hid that in his flask. 


Said de Leon, ‘‘ My good friends and trusty, 
My patience is nearly played out, 
I’m hungry and thirsty, and rusty— 
Shall we put the old vessel about ? 
Nine months for the ‘ Fountain of Youth,’ 
We have searched the Lucayas in vain, 
And I feel rather older, in truth, 
Than if I had spent them in Spain. - - - 


‘* Yet I grieve when I think of the glory, 
The honour to Catholic Spain, 
My name, ever famous in story, 


My life to live over again, 
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The council, the court, and the battle, 
Love, music, dice, wine, and guitar, 

And all for one dip in the Fountain, 
For which we have travelled so far.”’ 














Said Pedro, “ Before that we started, 
I knew the adventure was rash ; 
Humanity made me faint-hearted, 
I was never accustomed to wash ; 
But I thought of the great gollen mountain, 
That might yet be discovered in time ; 


So one plunge in the wonderful Fountain, 
And all the red gold may be mine.” 


“Keep on !”’ shouted Francis, the friar, 
For ever and ever we'll tack ; 
My dreams shall not prove me a liar, 

And my glorious youth shall come back. 
Give me time, and my foot shall be planted 
On the neck of the monarch antl Slave ; 

And never a pleasure I wanted 
Untasted this side of the grave.”’ 


Hark ! « shout, and a footstep comes flying, 
Ponce de Leon calls fiercely, ‘‘ How now ?”’ 
When the steward, he enters balf crying, 
** There is land on the starboard bow! 
There’s smoke, too, above the trees rising, 
And some voices we heard, as we think, 
And it wouldn’t be very surprising 
If we picked up some victuals and drink.”’ 


** Man the boats, search the woods and the caves, 
Take the bloodhounds; but mind where they bite. 
We don’t want to kill the poor slaves ; 
It’s sufficient to give them a fright. 
What, only one woman, you say ? 
Old, ugly, and dirty, and white ! 
Won't answer a word ‘ yea,’ or ‘ nay ?” 
She must be a most wonderful sight ! 


“Speak up !’’ said de Leon, politely, 

But never one word would she speak ;”” 
He gave her a sword prick just lightly, 
She only replied with a squeak, 
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Said Pedro, ‘‘ Let me try my hand,”’ 

And he pulled from his store a doubloon ; 
She*sank’with a groan on the sand, 

And remained a long time in a swoon. 


Father Francis whose voice was all honey, 
Said, ‘‘ Why make the poor woman cry ? 
Why expect to succeed with your money, 
When there’s nothing the woman can buy ? 
Her strength it is quite superhuman,”’ 
Here his flask he produced with a wink ; 
“ But I never yet knew an old woman, 
Who'd not break a promise through drink.” 


She drank, and her eyes opened staring, 
She stood on her feet! She could walk ! 
She. was lively beyond all comparing— 
In fact, she did nothing but talk ! 
‘* Was this Bimini?’’ ‘“ Yes,’’ with persistence, 
She cried, ‘‘ and I know it too well!’’ 
“Was the Fountain of Youth in existence ?’’ 
‘* As certain as Heaven and Hell !’’ 


“* By the powers above and infernal, 
I should very much like to be told, 
If the Fountain gives youthdom eternal, 
Why, the deuce you keep ugly and old? 
You cannot have tried it, for never 
Could youth so unnatural be !”’ 
** I don’t want to be youthful for ever.”’ 
“ Why?’ “Come to the Fountain and see.” 


Through mangrove and muddy slush wading, 
They splashed on the difficult track, 

And just as the twilight was fading, 
They were all rather taken aback. 

The ‘‘ Fountain of Youth ’’ was before them, 
And the water was blacker than ink ; 

And although you might try to ignore them, 
There were smells which amounted to stink. 


“ It’s dirty,’’ said Pedro, quite crusty, 
‘* Which nobody here candeny; . . 

But, then, my old garments are rusty, 

And they not so nasty as I 
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It’s a difficult job we must handle, 
And not to be turned into fun ; 

But the game is at least worth the candle, 
And the washing has got to be done !’’ 


“ What !”” shouted the hag, ‘‘ will you venture 
Without hesitation or doubt? 

Do you know if the water you enter 
You never again can come out ? 

Look again, can’t you spy out the devil ? 
There he lurks in the dirtiest pool ! 

If your soul is not free from all evii, 


You had better not be such a fool. 


** Don’t you know that to live on for ever, 
You must first pass the portal of death ; 
All connection with earth you must sever.”’ 
Said de Leon, “‘ You may just save your breath, 
In this world the whole of my trade is, 
I'll follow it up like a man,” * ~ 
Put the vessel about for old Cadiz, 
And live just as Jong as I can.”’ 


J. T. W. B. 
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RETROGRESSION IN LOWER LIFE. 


BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 


Ix an able, spirited, and pointed article in the New Quarterly 
ine for January last, Miss Frances Power Cobbe has drawn 
gitention to’what has long seemed to many reflective minds a clear 
and demonstrable fact—namely, that modern society, in its pre- 
ymedly most advanced and civilised phases, is slowly but surely 
slipping backwards towards medievalism and primitivism. Iv 
requires, we apprehend, but little thought to convince one, that 
whether or not Miss Power’s opinions and illustrations be always 
correct, her main proposition is unassailable on the ground of its 
strict self-evident truth. Painfully plain in the highest degree to 
the mind unfettered by any of the prevailing tendencies in art and 
religion must be the contemplation that amid all our great 
advances and with our teeming stores of knowledge, there should 
be found a strong craving for the unreal, and for ideals which 
are alike childish and contemptible when compared with the more 
manly and satisfying actualities which the art, science, religion, 
aud occupations of to-day present to the seeking mind. Nor is it 
a task involving any difficulty, to trace the obvious result of this 
modern backsliding upon the manlier section of society. Con- 
tented as those free of thought and of judgment might have been, 
‘t have accepted what in art, society, or religion, was good, and to 
bave ignored, in the hope of future improvement what was weak 
or childish, such minds have now only one course open to them. 
They must renounce the ‘‘ tyranny of vestments and bells, and 
banners, and thuribles,’”” and seek a more reasonable religion, 
which shall give them that faith and hope in good demanded by 
@very reasonable soul. They will eschew, as unworthy their 
Rotice, the manias of everyday life, which, to the detriment of 
mental culture and the safety of the inner life, warp and destroy 
the nobler traits and feelings, and lower the general tone of 
modern existence. They may perhaps err in seeking the unat- 
tainable in knowledge ; but they’can never be disappointed with 
that share of good which in their eager search after the truth they 
will surely gain. And thus much of what society terms the un- 
belief, the scepticism, and the materialism of our time, is merely the 
Datural reaction of minds, which, disgusted with’ the artificiality 
af society at large, seek in nature alone the consolation that is 
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denied them from the ordinary sources of mental health and com, 
fort. | 

Thus much, we opine, is clear and obvious in the general 
relation between cause and effect in the great social movements 
which characterise, and we may say, revolutionise, our day. It 
has occurred to us, however, that the subject of retrogression in 
human society may have a parallel in lower forms of animal life, Ip 
other words, that the lower animals from a physical point of view 
. may be found to evince phases in their life analogous to those seen 
in the mental disposition of man. If the parallelism be found to 
exist, there can be little or no difficulty, we presume, in finding for 
modern backsliding of Miss Cobbe a truly physical cause. If the 
lower animals, uninfluenced by other causes than those derived 
from their surroundings, exhibit phases allied to those seen in man, 
then we may presume that causes of physical kind may either be 
at the root of, or in the greater part may influence the growth of 
modern tendencies. 

An appeal to biological science at large will furnish us with an 
authoritative general assent to the statement, that all living 
beings, plants, and animals alike, appear to*e&hibit in the course 
of their existence characteristic periods or phases of development. 
Thus to every organism there has been a period of its birth ; to 
each similarly has come, or is yet to come, a period of maximum 
development, when its species, both as to numbers and physical 
excellence, attains its highest level ; and, judging from the history of 
the past, there also comes to each living form, a period of minimum 
development, when, both in its numbers and its strength it fails 
and decreases—and when, as a result, the years of the species 
become numbered, and it passes out of existence, never again to 
reappear. This much biology will affirm, and this much pale@on- 
tology will prove. Whilst, if further argument be needed to 
support this general statement, an appeal to physiology will 
furnish us with proof of analogous kind. ‘The life of the individual 
repeats, in a condensed shape, the history of its race. Whats 
true of the birth, growth, full development, and decline of one 
member, is true of the entire species. Nay, even the daily life of 
an individual, symbolises in no unmeaning way the life and 
existence of the race at large. The constant molecular waste 
which is the inevitable accompaniment of life and vital action, and 
which demands and requires coustant renewal and repair, fore 
shadows somewhat the life of the being as a whole. The repair of 
of the early years more than counterbalances the waste, and pro 
vides for growth. In the full development of its powers the waste 
and repair of the being are equalised, It resembles a nicely-ad- 
justed balance which fluctuates daily, but always rests at last in 
perfect equilibrium ; whilst in the aged of a species the waste 
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than counterbalances the repair. The body feeds upon itself ; 
and, if left to nature, slowly dies out of existence, not merely for 
want of material, but also because there exists no power to appro- 
priate or use the proferred pabulum. 
Whilst this great law of birth and extinction appears to be 
in its occurrence, it does not necessarily follow that its 
evinces a uniform rate of progress. Each species does 
got in other words, exhibit the same phenomena in the same period 
dftime. On the contrary, it needs no argument to show that the 
“rate of progress,” if so we may term it, of a species, in its entire 
qxistence, may vary to the very utmost from that of its neigh- 
pours. Oauses derived from the environments of species will 
in some cases towards their longevity, in other cases 
towards the shortening of their existence and quick éxtinction ; 
and, as we shall presently note, whilst one group of organisms 
may exhibit a persistence of the most wonderful kind, others, and 
often their near allies, may appear to be born but to die, Thus 
the class of Zoophytes (Hydrozoa), contains an extinct group of 
forms named Graptolites, which seem to have had an amazingly 
short—speaking relatively, of course, to the idea of geological time 
existence. They came into being during the Upper Cambrian 
, and died out before the close of the upper Silurian epoch. 
ir fossil remains occur only in the strata included between these 
two periods, and they must, therefore, in a relatively short time 
have attained their maximum development and have arrived at 
their decline. And no forms also present better examples of 
sudden development—often to a great extent—and extinction, 
than the extinct reptilian groups, characteristic of Mesozoic rocks. 
On the side-of persistent longevity we may site the example of 
these molluscs named Brachiopods—the shells of which occur as 
characteristic fossils in the early Cambrian rocks, whilst they still 
hold a place in the category of the modern zoologist. Human 
ideas fail to conceive or express the length of time that these 
molluscs have been represented in the fauna of the globe; and 
their history is all the more remarkable since we find that they 
attained their maximum development in the early Silurian seas. 
Thus, since the latter period—which ranks next in point of age to 
the Cambrian—and during the long succeeding eons, these molluses 
have been slowly dying out, unti] in existing seas they are repre- 
sented by a very few genera and species. One genus of brachiopods— 
mgula—may be noted as still further exemplifying a persistentform. 
This genus is one of the earliest to appear in a fossil state, and 
whilst hundreds of its néighbours have been developed and become 
extinct, it still lingers in existing seas as if under protest at the 
degay of its congeners, 
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If we are asked to specify the causes on which the limitation apg 
indeed the entire regulation of organic life depends, we 
in the present state of our knowledge, simply point to physical 
action in some cases, and to inherent vital or organic peculiarities jp 
others. Science is not yet able to demonstrate all the sources of 
action with which life, so plastic in all its aspects, endows jt 

But the analogies already pointed out between indi. 
vidual life and the life of a species are of the truest kind, and may 
be faithfully accepted as leading us to believe that the interests of 
living things are in no case infinite, but tend towards that decling 
and ending of which the voice of Nature herself so eloquently 
tells. 

If, again, it be said that man, in virtue of his mental supremacy 
and higher endowments, must rise superior to the chances of exter. 
mination and decay, we again confidently appeal to history and 
science to. bear out the truth of our generalisations as including 
the human race also. Archaology will tell us of extinct races 
unknown totheir living successors, save by the traces of their craft 
and handiwork, and the geologist, taking up the thread which the 
antiquary resigns, carries us further backwards in time, and tells 
us of extinct races whose history is ‘unwritten, save in scarce 
fragments of their dwellings and structures, or in the other faint 
traces they have left behind them on the earth. Modern history 
will point to races and nations once great and mighty, but now in 
decline. The Indian races of the new world,—nay, shall we say 
the Spaniards and Egyptians of our own day—exemplify races of 
men whose decline has been of too marked a character to be ques- 
tioned or denied. Nor can it be thought strange that man himself 
should be uninfluenced by bis surroundings. His mental organisa- 
tion, high as it places him above all other beings, must be 
subservient like his physical frame to the laws which regulate his 
environments. And that the mental disposition bears a direct 
relation to the physical surroundings of the individual and race, is 
an obvious fact. Think of the inferior intellectual development 
of the Arctic Eskimo or Laplander, of the effeminacy of the Italian 
character, amid the relaxing influence of its surroundings, or of the 
more vigorous mental style of the temperate zone. And even in 
the squalid atmosphere of a city alley, we may see the stunted 
mind and dwarfed body interact, the one upon the other. 

Man’s mental development thus affected by social circumstances 
by his physical organisation, or by his situation on the globe, 
exhibits a striking analogy to the development of his individual 
frame and species. And in the mental, more perhaps than in the 
physical disposition, shall we find that the inevitable law of progress 
and decline is enforced and exhibited. Affected most readily by 
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‘mtward circumstances ; bending this way or that under the face and 
away of external agencies; directed by this hand or that, it were 
pa l indeed, if even in its state of highest cultivation, the in. 
jellectual culture of individuals or nations should exhibit a solid, 
govarying character. It is, in truth, the more constant and likely 
yeult, that the mind should, in its phases of development, exhibit 
» plasticity and a more regular and defined order, equal to that 
shown in the development of the body. 

We cannot therefore escape the strong conviction that like al] 
other living beings, man exhibits phases of minimum as well as of 
maximum development, both in his bodily and in bis mental dispo- 
sition ; and that although modifying circumstances in his case must 
be allowed for, he has his appointed day and season, his full flush 
of power, and his decline and end. And an appeal to the world of 
jpotganic matter will result in the same opinion being arrived at. 
The fires of the sun, astronomers tell us, will pale and grow dim in 
time, and the universal face of nature wax old “‘ as doth a garment.” 

Applying this principle to the tendencies of modern society, can 
itserve to render any plainer the causes of the diversities of taste, 
thought, and deed, of the anomalies of life, or of the strange ways of 
our times? Does the consideration of the phenomena of degradation 
and decline in lower animals point to no analogous principle in man, 
asserving to explain the growing tendency to backsliding in the 
Most prominent ways and paths of life and thought? Human cul. 
tivation, and human morality must, we opine, as parts of a mental 
dixposition, dependent on a high-strung organisation, have its 
period of full development and its inevitable decline as well. And 
the greater the artificiality of the cultivation the quicker comes the 
dire response to outraged nature and her laws. The mental dispo- 
fition of our age hus been fostered ‘not wisely but too well’ in 
Many instances, and now that we have sown the wind we shal] reap 
the whirlwind in the decline of intellect, and in the return to ancient 
types which fail to satisfy the manlier growth, but which are 80 
fascinating to the weaker mind. 

Is there any escape from this universal decline that nature 
preaches? To this query we may hopefully answer ‘* Yes.” 
There is an avenue of escape from the at least premature decay of 
Our race, in the cultivation of the real and reasonable in all things, 
in the eschewing of whatever is morbid and vain, and in thus 
inspiring the healthy reaction of mind upon body. That we are 
Rot as our forefathers, and that our descendants will as widely 
differ from us, are undeniable truths. It is another matter to 
assert that the variations and differences between one generation 
and another will invariably bend towards a favourable side, and 
Rever towards the side of decline. The swaying balance of natural 
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and retrogression is a worthy escutcheon to be inscribed 
over the door of every human heart. We may not avert the fate 
which awaits us, or stay the motions of the balance, as, once past the 
meridian, it leans more and more heavily to the side of deoline, 
in individual or in race. But it is given to both to cultivate the 
things which most shall strengthen the higher and lower life within 
—that spiritual existence which cries for satisfying; which no 
doctrine of nihilism can ever destroy, and which, when duly 
fostered, will enable man to rise superior to all the changes and 
chances of his race, even when time and space shall know him no 
more. 
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INTUITION AND INDUCTION. 


Ix my paper on the Ethical Influence of Science, I discussed 
briefly the manner of that influence, and tried to show that the 
Ethics of Religion and the Ethics of Science were mutually 
complementary. I propose now to examine more closely the 
characteristics of these two systems, so as to gain a clearer view of 
the relation in which they stand to each other. 

Terms like ‘ good’ and ‘ bad,’ ‘ right’ and ‘ wrong,’ though used 
of late in a certain sense to express utilitarian ideas, are primaril 
the expression of ideas belonging to a very different mode of thought. 
The essence of the meaning usually conveyed by these expressions 
lies in the idea of estimating the quality of actions without any 
reference to their consequences, by a standard, that is, quite 
distinct from humanity and outside of it. ' It is specially character- 
istic of this judgment or classification of actions, that it requires no 
long mental process, no balancing of considerations as to possible 
consequences, but is a direct and immediate perception that a 
given action does or does not comply with the mental standard of 
rightness. # 

This power of immediate insight into the quality of an action is 
one manifestation of that power which is called intuition :—* the 
direct beholding of an object or truth ; immediate knowledge of the 
thing itself.” As to the origin of this power there are different 
opinions, but its existence is unquestioned. Nor is its influence 
confined to the sphere of ethics. On the contrary, it is a power 
which, under various aspects, has shaped the whole course of human 
development. 

There may be perceived, on careful consideration, two orders 
of intuition. There is the intuition, whereby a man, when an object 
is presented to his view, immediately perceives its quality and 
classifies it accordingly. This intuition is universal. The standard 
may be defective; oftentimes indeed is lamentably so, but the power 
of perceiving agreement or disagreement therewith is never absent. 
But before a truth can thus be judged of, it is necessary that it 
first be embodied either in word or deed. For want of such em. 


bodiment truth frequently lies vague and ill-defined,and consequently- 


useless, in the minds of the many. It is only when some individual 
of superior insight gains a clear perception of the truth, and 
expresses it, once for all, in a few clear words or in some decisive 


action, that the truth gains general recognition, and becomes an 
active influence. 
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This power of perceiving and giving expression to a truth 
hitherto concealed from the eyes of others is one of high order ang 
rare occurrence. It is mamifested in various ways; ethical and 
religious truth is expressed, for the most part, in words; truths of 

ment, on the other hand, are usually expressed in actions, 

In order that intuition may exert its full influence, the co-opera. 
tion of both these phases of it is necessary. While, as we have 
seen, the ‘lower phase requires the guidance and stimulus afforded 
by the possessor of the higher, and without that higher phase 
would but grope in the dark ; so the higher phase, in its turn, not 
only presupposes the lower, but is dependent upon it for its very 
existence. For the vague tendencies and yearnings of the mass 
exert unconsciously a controlling and guiding influence on the 
intuition of the higher order, moulding and directing the shape 
which the truth takes in the enlightened few. Hence it is that 
while the great ethical and religious movemenfs of mankind have 
been successful by reason of the numbers of those who have 
acknowledged their principles, we nevertheless see a small number 
of individuals stand forth prominently as the leaders of those move. 
ments. Historical science, too, recognises the importance of the 
chieftain, in the early development of government, as a leader 
capable of gathering up and carrving into effect the vague desiresof 
his community. Examples of leaders in various spheres of action 
have been collected by Mr. Carlyle in treating of his typical hero. 
The quality characteristic of the hero is, in fact, that which has 
been above expounded as characteristic of the higher phase of 
intuition :—the gift, namely, of perceiving clearly what is right to 
be done. And the examples which Mr. Carlyle gives show very 
clearly how universal is the manifestation of such men of intuition, 
such heroes, not confined to any one time or country or sphere, but, 
under varieties of form, traceable equally in all. 

Not, indeed, that all are of the same depth of in sight or attain the 
same degree of influence. Intuition has developed with the deve. 
lopment of mankind. Between the great ethical and religious 
leaders, and the wild savage whose superior sagacity raises him to 
chieftaincy among his fellows, there isan immeasurable chasm. 
Yet the principle is the same. Out of the method of thought 
witich in primitive times worked as a mere uncontrollable impulse 
on the mind of the savage, bringing him blindly to one step after 
another, was gradually evolved that which worked at a later period 
in the mind of prophet or statesman, laying past and future bare to 
his mental gaze, and inspiring him with ideas that should guide 
whole nations through times of greatest difficulty. 

We will now trace more in detail the development of Intuition 
in Ethics. Our present ethical system, though it has received 
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late accretions of Aryan thought, is based upon the teaching 
of the Bible; that, is, upon the intuitive doctrines of the highest 
of the Semitic peoples. We have, therefore, now to inquire how 
these doctrines arose. 

The Semitic race has always been powerfully swayed by a 
belief in the moral order of the world; that in the course of 
history the hand of God might, more than anywhere else, be traced. 
The destiny of nations and of individuals are alike held to come to 
pass by the direct fiat of the Almighty. Among the Jews this 
belief attained its highest point, manifesting itself first in the 
endeavour to form a pure theocracy ; and afterwards, when this 
was found impracticable in the formation of a hody of men with 
the special object of guiding the nation according to the Divine 
will—in concurrence with the human monarch, if possible; but, if 
necessary, in opposition to him. This body of men is known to us 
under the name of Prophets. From the earliest days of the Jewish 
monarchy they possessed a complete organisation of schools or 
colleges, devoted to the training of men tocarry out their particular 
aims. These men had widely different spheres of activity. There 
were some whose insight extended little, if at all, beyond the most 
ordinary occurrences of daily life ; there were others whom the 
people consulted in cases of individual mental perplexity ; there 
were others again (with whose writings we are familiar), who 
aimed at guiding the entire nation, both morally and politically. 
These last possessed the gift of intuition in its highest degree. To 
say that to them moral truth was revealed is no mere figure of 
speech. Before their mind’s eye past and future lay unfolded, toa 
degree never, known before; and which will assuredly never (in 
the same manner) be known again. 

Nevertheless, we may trace a gradual development of intuition 
even here. Simplest and lowest is its intuition of the course to be 
pursued in single cases. Higher than this is the perception that 
one course of action is applicable to a whole class of cases. Of this 
stage we have examples in proverbial sayings. These were each, 
no doubt, originally called forth on some particular occasion; but 
their general applicability to all similar cases being at once 
perceived they immediately received their peculiar prophetic shape.* 
The perception, moreover, of such general courses of action was the 
first stage towards the formation of a moral code; which is, in 

t, nothing more than a collection of such general courses of 
action as are found most suitable to the needs of a community. 
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" Incidentally it may be noted that the universality of proverbs affords 
& proof of the universality of the intuitive spirit to which they owe their 


origin. 
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Further than this, again, lay the perception that beneath these 
courses of action lay certain great principles or motives, 
he commencement of this stage is marked in the Old Testament 
by those prophetic books, which, in theological language, present a 
‘greater spirituality.”” As soon as intuition began to deal with 
the principles of action ‘it was seen that any given action might 
spring fromea variety of motives, some commendable, others 
ible. And in view of the great moral influence which a 
man’s motives have upon him, it became in the eyes of the prophets 
of far greater consequence that action should spring from right 
motives, than that the action itself should entirely square witha 
moral code. Hence, it came to pass that the later prophets made 
no attempt to revise or add to the code already existing. They 
regarded it as a quite subordinate matter ; and they did not scruple 
even to set themselves in opposition to it, whenever its influence 
threatened in any way to interfere with the due appreciation of 
principle or motive. 

This, the last stage of Semitic intuition culminated in the New 
Testament when the teachings of the prophets were finally gathered 
up into the law, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.’”’* 
This law, as the final result of the intuitive method, it behoves us 
to consider carefully. Long ago Bishop Butler pointed out that in 
its strict literal sense it implied an equality on the degree of love 
exercised towards oneself, and towards one’s neighbour. Assuming, 
what few will be disposed to question, that a man has certain 
claims upon himself, the Christian law, as we may call it, asserts 
that our neighbour has claims upon us, neither greater nor less than 
our own, but in exactly the same degree. If then, we accept 
Bishop Butler’s exposition, we find that intuition has given us in 
one short sentence a clear enunciation of the motive that should 
sway our actions—our duty, namely to our neighbour—and also 
a guide to the due apportionment of our activity between ourselves 
and him. 

If, however, we should think that the bishop laid undue stress 
upon the literal sense there is yet the great fact left, that that we 
call “‘duty,” the claim of society upon the individual, has been 
clearly stated by intuition, and that in the form of a self-evident 
truth which none can deny without being false to his own percep- 
tions. And surely the declaration of a fundamental principle of 
life, so that it could not fail of general recognition, is an end not 
unworthy of centuries of activity. 


To this one great principle of action intuition has since added 








* The clause, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God ” is not discussed here, 
being personal rather than ethical in its shape. 
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nothing. It might seem, therefore, that it only remained for this 
principle to permeate gradually the whole body of society. But at 


this point the Semitic intuition came into contact with Aryan . 


thought as developed in the civilisation of Greece and Rome. Very 
different was the Aryan to the Semitic. With lofty powers of 
intellect capable of apprehending ideas of the most abstract 
character, the Aryan delighted at the same time in attempting to 
embody, or in some way make visible to the outward eye what was 
already present to his consciousness. To take an illustration from 
our present subject. In paintings and statues he strove to embody 
ethical principles. Thus the statues of the gods were not merely 
statues of this or that particular deity, but realisations in human 
shape of some virtue, more or less akin to the conception of that 
‘deity. Thus these statues became, so to speak, personifications of 
the principles of justice, integrity, modesty or chastity. 

When, therefore, the abstract idea of duty to society* had to be 
expressed to the Aryan mind it needed some personification—some 
ideal man in whose life the doctrine might be seen at work, to 
whom later teachers could point as the realisation of their teach- 
ing. In whom that ideal was found I need hardly say. Suffice it 
to say that henceforth the law became this: To act so that Christ 
should approve our conduct. 

To those who have considered how slowly human nature 
changes, it will not seem strange that this ideal did not at once 
obtain recognition. There were many hindrances in the way; 
some arising from imperfect and varying modes of expressing the 
ideal (theology, as we call it), others arising from the imperfect 
state of society itself. Yet gradually and surely it did Jeaven all 
classes, till nominally, at least, it was acknowledged by the whole 
of modern civilisation. 

Yet it did not work alone. As intuition neared its end, another 
method of thought was gradually gaining strength, destined in 
course of time to strengthen and supplement the teaching of the 
former. This—known to us us the Inductive method of modern 
science—we reserve for another paper. This one we will conclude 
by briefly collecting our results. 

We have seen humanity progressing under the influence of a 
peculiar power of perceiving truth in all spheres of life. We have 
seen this power in the sphere of ethics guiding the Semetic race (in 
the person of its representative nation) to the knowledge of the 
great motive of action; and, lastly, we have seen this principle 
embodied in a person, transmitted from the Semites to the Aryans, 
and uow forming the basis of our own ethical system. 


J. FENTON. 








































































THE MONARCHS. 


Lv thie old time of earth, 
Three monarchs held their sceptres over men : 
One was a mighty giant ; at his birth 


The thunder peal’d and echo answer’d then 
Woe to the sons of men ! 





War was his name ; his reign was heaven-cursed, 
He drew his sword and all the lands were aw’d; 
Dread was his voice, and not a mortal durst 
Before him linger when he rode abroad. 
Woe for his fiery sword ! 


- 


Yet was his power divided, and a king 
Of gentle presence ruled on diverse throne ; 
Peace he was call’d, and did his coming bring 
Joy to the hearts of men ; in clarion-tone 
Shout him a welcoming. 


And on a day of smiling after tears, 
Came a fair being on the wings of light, 
To gain dominion over hates and fears, 
And reign with Peace in Heaven-bestowéd might. 
Hail to the right ! 


Now, over some, stern War is monarch still, 
But his fell power is shaking, and shall fall ; 
While Love shall have at length his perfect will, 
And Peace possess dominion over all— 
Beyond recall. 


Hatt KeyworrTs. 
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HORACE DRAPER 


BY J. T. W. BACOT. 
Author of “Mary Burroughes,” &c. 


CHAPTER XXVL 
THE LOVE CHASE. 


Dr. SHARPER was sitting in his parlour, on the morning 
‘ of the 27th of July, reading his correspondence, preparatory to the 
full enjoyment of his daily paper. The last letter he opened was 
from Alfred Huntingdon. It was very short, and it struck the 
Doctor as being rather less friendly in tone than he had expected. 
Tt ran: — 

Dear Si1r,—Circumstances compel me to alter my plans, and I shall be 


unable to accompany you in your proposed visit to Eichelskamp.—yYours 
truly, 


AtFrep Huntinepon. 


“That’s rather curt,’”’ said Dr. Sharper, to himself, as he 
took up his newspaper and began to read. 

‘He had not gone far before a faint whistle of astonishment 
beret from his puckered lips. 

‘Oh, that is the unexpected circumstance is it? No wonder 
he won’t go, poor devil; and, by Jove, I won’t either. Why, the 
girl is there! I will write to Doctor Schlagenweit, and put of my 
visit,”’ 

A knock at the door interrupted his meditations, and a servant 
girl aunounced— 

“Thomas, the waiter from the ‘ Hoy.’”’ 

‘Oh, it’s you; what’s the matter this time ?’’ exclaimed the 
Doctor. ‘“ You have not got another case of delirium tremens in 
your establishment ?’’ 

‘“*Now that is very odd, sir, that you should ask me that 
question, for between you and me and the post, as old friends, if 
may say, I have come up about that very case of delirious trim. 
mings that you had to call in Doctor Wheedle and Spicer to, when 
you did not know what to do.’’ 

‘What do you mean, Thomas? Do you suppose that when 
three medical men meet in consultation, it is because—bah! what 


isthe use of talking to you? Go on with your story your own 
way. B 
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“ Yes, doctor, its about that young man as was saved from yous 
hands by a Providence—”’ 

‘* Providence be——”’ 

** Oh don’t, doctor! please, don’t be so irreligious.’’ 

‘¢ Go on,’’ groaned the exasperated doctor. 

‘* Dear me, where was 1? About that young man you thought 
you cured wth»your medicine—which he never took !”” 

Dr. Sharper scowled, but said nothing. 

‘‘ Which he never took !'’ repeated the waiter slowly, as he 
raised his eyes solemly to the ceiling; ‘‘he has come back to 
Silverbeach, and has put up at our house.” 

‘‘Has he! Well, what is that to me! What do you think he 
has come for, Thomas ?’’ he inquired with some eagerness, as his 
curiosity mastered his apparent indifference. 

“For villany !’’ replied the waiter solemnly. 

“ What on earth do you mean ?”’ 

“J don't know, doctor, whether you ever noticed a nice young 
girl who lives here, and was a servant up at Greylings when this 
Mr. Gregory was shot ?”’ 

‘© Yes, I saw her.’’ 

‘‘That young man wants to corrupt that young girl’s prin- 
ciples; he wants to marry her! There's villany for you.”’ 

**T don’t see that exactly, Thomas, unless he has a wife 
already. 

“‘Of course he’s got a wife, and, I daresay, a dozen of them. 
But it isn’t that exactly. What I say is, that he has no call to 
come down here interfering with my young girl !”’ 

“Oh, I see! you were thinking of a wife in your old age, were 
you, Thomas ?”’ 

‘**Perhaps I was, sir. Would you mind my asking you a 
personal question, Doctor ?”’ 

** Oh, dear, no.”’ 

‘Well, sir, supposing you were a married man, and behaved 
bad to your wife, or she behaved bad to you, and suppose you 
ran away and left her on the parish, or she left you in jail on 
account of some of your little games, and suppose you could not 
find her when you came out with your head shaved—”’ 

“Curse your suppositions, you impertinent fellow !”’ 

“Now don’t be so touchy, Doctor, please. You told me I 
might put a likely case to you. All 1 want to know is at the end 
of seven years might you marry again ?”’ 

** Thomas, you are putting your own case, that’s clear enough. 
All I can tell you is, that you could not be punished for bigamy ; 
and if the first wife ever turned up again, she could claim you; 
but I don’t really think it would be worth her while,” 
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“Thank you kindly, Doctor. Now I can get along about Mr, 
| . He is carrying on a pretty game.’ Bless you, he’s 
robbed a bank for one thing !”” 

*‘ How do you know ?” 

“Because he sleeps in the next room to mine, They don’t 
know he’s got money, or they would not put him up there, It does 
so happen that there is a knot out of the wooden partition that 
separates our rooms, and, curiously enough, there is a small hole in 
the paper just where the bit of wood is out. It’s only just a pin 
hole; but if you happen to put your eye against the hole from my 
side of the room, I’m blessed if you can’t see right over the whole 
of the other room. I have always considered it a hoptical delusion. 
I never could understand it, and it was only last night I was 
thinking it over. ‘It’s unaccountable,’ I said to myself; the hole 
isn’t the size of a pea, and yet you can see the whole room, ‘Can you 
though?’ says I. I never tried whether you could see every bit of 
the room, and I thought I would just make the experiment. 
Doctor, you might have knocked me down with a feather; there 
was my young friend, Mr. Gregory, a counting of his money, and 
there was five hundred pounds if there was a penny !”’ 

“That’s very odd,’’ said the Doctor. , i 

“It is nothing to what came afterwards. He beyan a talking 
to himself. ‘Much obliged to you, Captain Draper,’ says he; ‘I 
only hope you won’t fret too much about your deceased relative ! 
I may thank old Sharper,’ he went on, ‘for letting out that he 
knew you in New Zealand. What a sieve that old fellowis!’ he 
said. I felt quite ashamed to hear him speaking so disrespectful of 
you, sir,”’ 

“Thank you, Thomas; you are very kindindeed. Is he drink. 
ing hard now ?”’ 

“No, not particularly, he’s not exactly ever quite sober, and 
he isn’t ever drunk. What’s to be done, Doctor ?”’ 

“I don’t know; but I shall run up to town and see Captain 
Draper. Look here, Thomas, I don’t advise you to spy through 
the keyhole or make any more optical experiments; but you had 
better keep your eye upon the young man, and if you should make 
a discovery of any importance you might let me know. I shall be 
away a week, and my address wiil be the Charing Cross Hotel. 
You write to me there, and I will send you a line if I have any 
directions to give you. What’s your other name, Thomas?” 

‘* Please direct Thomas only, sir; you might say —— Thomas 
or—-— ‘Thomas, Esq. I merely mention it, sir; the young lady I 
spoke of might like to know I had correspondents in London who 
edup to me. Women are very weak, sir!’’ 

“ Indeed they are, Thomas.”’ 
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“Cares for nothing but looks—do they, sir ?”’ 
“ That's about it, Thomas.”’ 







































“« Qomeshard on plain chaps like you and me, Doctor, don’t it” A 
“ Get out of this,” shouted the Doctor, in a passion. 
“ Well, good-bye, sir, and please don’t be so violent,”’ said the r 


waiter-as ke took his departure. 

“TI certainly will call upon Draper,” mused the Doctor, 
“There is mischief brewing somewhere, and, besides, where does 
the young fellow get his money ?”’ 

On the following day he departed for London, and the first visit 
he paid was to Captain Draper. Unluckily he was out, and s 
the Doctor left his card and promised to call again on the following 
day. It wasa pity that he gave up his continental trip, for he 
would have had as a companion his old friend, ‘ Mrs. Crvuony,’ who 
had been his fellow traveller from Cassel on the previous year: not 
that she needed his protection now, for her mistress, Mrs. Masterton, 
was on board, and so was Mr. Blimber. That worthy gentleman had 
particular reasons for his journey, for he had been permitted to 
make Lis love declaration to Miss Flora. 

**] fancy Mr. Blimber,”’ remarked Mrs. Masterton, as they 
lounged on the deck of the Rotterdam boat, “ that we shall have 
Mrs. Huntingdon and Florence coming home with us. Geoffrey 
Huntingdon left Berlin, suddenly, for London, a few days ago, and, 
of course, there will be no Alfred Huntington to see them home 
now. I suppose that was the business that Mr. Geoffrey 
Huntington came up about—it’s a most sad affair.” 

** Who was she ?’’ inquired Mr. Blimber. 

** She was a Mrs. Chichester, and is still, for that matter. It 
must have been an awiul blow to Mrs, Huntingdon and Florence !” 

“Probably,’’ suggested Mr. Blimber, ‘‘ her mother will keep it 
from coming to Miss Huntingdon’s ears. It is an awful thing to 
sully the purity of a young mind by alluding even to such disgrace. 
ful affairs. I don’t suppose that dear Flora would even be able to 
comprehend it if she heard it.”’ 

‘Oh, Flora is different, of course,” replied Mrs. Masterton. 
“T have always kept Flora so very ignorant.’’ 

** Ah, dearest Mrs. Masterton, there are few mothers like you. 
Ignorance is a woman’s best safeguard. I lock on our dear Flora. 
as simplicity itself, and I will do my best to keep her simple 
There's a deal of sense in some verses I cut out of a newspaper one 
day. It was something about advice to persons going to marry, or 
else I would not have bothered my head with them. They were 
something like this— 


“ Be to her faults a little blind, 
And to her virtues very kind ; 
And clasp a padlock on her mind.” 
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Not that dear Flora has any faults, but I suppose naturally she 
bas @ mind abe 
“Oh, yes, Mr. Blimber, a fine mind ; quite undeveloped !’’ 
“Mrs. Masterton, you enchant me. [ shall be the happiest 
man alive |”’ 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


DEAD AND ALIVE 


Frank LuMspEN had been gone a week, and had left his 
young wife disconsolate at Gravesend. She had more to grieve for 
than the absence of her husband ; for her father, who had long 
been ailing, and on whose account partly she had remained in 
England, had during the last two days become seriously ill. 
“Qne desperate grief cures with another’s languish,’’ and this 
evening Anne could think of nothing but her father, for she knew 
that he was dying. She hung about his bed, and whispered words 
of love and hope, and forced a smile of cheerfulness, as she spoke of 
what to-morrow would do for him; but when Captain Mowbray 
turned his restless heed upon his pillow, Anne sank down behind 
the curtains, and clenched her poor little hands and bit her lips to 
restrain her sobs, and let the silent tears trickle down her cheeks 


unheeded. 


It was about ten at night when her father woke from a 
troubled sleep, and called her. 

“Anne, he said, in a faint voice, “I am dying! No, don’t 
cry; not yet, at least. God help you! I have something to tell 
you. I thought to die with the secret, but I cannot keep it any 
longer. Come here; put your arms round my neck, and tell me 
that you love me, and don’t turn from me when I tell you I am 
not your father !”’ 

‘Not my father! You are dreaming, papa! I never had a 
father but you, and God knows no child ever had a kinder one.”’ 

‘‘No, Nannie ; I have loved you more than any one I ever 
saw in the world—more I believe than I ever loved your mother, 
but I am not your father.” 

“Don’t papa, don’t say it!’ cried the poor girl; ‘‘1 don’t 
want to hear it. You have always been my father—I will have 
no other—] will not let you go!’’ see 

“ Bush, Anne, it shall be so still; while we live we will 
remain father and daughter, but you must let me speak. I shail 
get no peace until I tell you all the truth.” 


“Then do speak, papa. It can make no difference to me, 
Tell me all. I am quite calm now.” 
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~ Captain Mowbray took her hand and placed it between both of 
his. | 
“ Tt is about twenty-three years ago, Anne,”’ he said, “ since ] 
first saw your mother. She came with her father to take a 

in my ship from New Zealand to England. Her father’s name 
was Chalmers, and she was Mrs. Horace Draper.”’ 

““Was she any relation to the Captain Draper we know? 
Frank called him Horace!” 

“No, I think not. Her husband must have been a very 
different man. Your mother was confined on board, Anne. She 
had twins—a boy and a girl. Off the ‘‘ Falklands”’ the ship 
sprung a leak, and we had to take to our boats. We had to stopa 
long time on the island, before we could get a passage, and Mr, 
Chalmers died thee. I was with him, Anne, when he died, and 
he begged me not to desert your mother. He told me he suspected 
that his daughter's husband was a scoundrel, and that he had 
married your mother under some assumed name. I promised to do 
the best I could, and if possible to trace out Horace Draper when 
we reached England, and I kept my promise. I traced the ship, 
and found some of the man’s fellow passengers; but I never saw 
Horace Draper from that day to this. We waited another year, 
Anne, and then your mother and I were married. I loved her, 
and she had no home, and no friends; suv what could she do ?”’ 

** But the children? what became of them ?”’ 

“Cannot you guess, Anne? Her children became mine, and 
I gave them my name, and I tried to be a father to them ; but for 
all that the man Horace Draper is your real father. Now, Anne, 
can you forgive me ?”’ , 

** ‘What have I to forgive, papa. You took compassion on the 
fatherless, and have been more than a father to me.” 

“IT have something more to tell you, Anne. 1 must speak of 
your brother, Henry.’’ 

“Oh, do! I never liked to ask you—I feared there was some- 
thing wrong ; but it was not so, was it?” 

** I will tell you the truth, Anne, and you must bear it as you 
can. When your poor mother was dying, she told Henry part of 
her history. It would have been better, perhaps, if she had told 
him all. She only told him that her first husband had treated her 
badly, and that I had taken compassion on her when she was 
deserted and starving ; but she did not tell him that he and you 
were not my children. She was afraid your brother would break 
loose altogether it he knew I had no right to control him. He and I 
had never got on very well together. He had some faults I never 
could excuse. Don’t cry, Anne. He was young, after all, and 
did not see the thing in the proper light ; but he robbed me—not 
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ence nor twice, and I forgave him for his mother’s sake, Now 

eomes the worst, Nan ; a little while before your mother died I 

found a cheque had been presented at the bank, with my signa- 

tare, for one hundred pounds. I had never signed it—you can 
who did. He left the house and enlisted.”’ 

“ And then he died ?’’ exclaimed Anne. ‘‘ Did he say nothing, 

before he died? Did you not forgive him ?’’ 

“ Anne, I forgive him now.”’ 

“Oh, too late—too late!” 

“No, it is not too late, for your brother is alive.” 

“ Henry alive?” exclaimed the girl. ‘‘ Where ishe? May I 
see him ?—may I tell him you have forgiven him? Oh, papa, 
surely he has repented long ago ?”’ 

* Where is he, now ?’’ 

*T don’t know.”’ 

“T will tell you who does know. That very Captain Draper 
who went with you down to Southampton. Do you remember his 
first visit here? It was to tell me of a person sick down at Silver. 
beach. It was a man calling himself Gregory. It was your own 
brother, Henry. I had not forgiven him then, Nan, and I refused 
to listen.” 

“T will write to Captain Draper at once.” 

. Nan, you don’t see the mischief you will do. You forget 
Frank. Your husband thinks you are my child, and believes that 
your brother is dead. We must be careful, child. I think, Nan, 


Icould sleep now, I feel so tired,”’ and the old man closed his eyes, 
and Anne sat very silent thinking. 


“Why not tell Frank ?”’ 

The answer came to her brain like a flash of lightning. 

“Tell Frank that you are illegitimate, and that your only 
brother is a thief !’’ 

A wild look passed over her face, and she stole very quietly 

from the room. She went noiselessly upstairs and fell down by 
her bedside and tried to pray ; but before the words could form 
themselves, she fell senseless to the fluor. 

A knocking at the door aroused her, and she heard: the servant 
say that her father was worse. A sudden flood of tenderness came 
back as she thought of the poor old man lying there alone. He 
had meant it all for the best, and he had been so good to‘her! She 
hurried downstairs, and found him lying very quietly, but with an 
awful look of misery on his face. 


: “IT thought you had gone, Anne,”’ he moaned. Can you for- 
give me ” 


“ Best and dearest,” she replied. ‘‘I have nothing to forgive. 
It is God’s will, and His will be done!” 
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“ Anne,” he resumed, ‘‘ you are.a good girl, and God vill 
bless you. Hold on, Nannie!” he cried, as a sudden flush 
over his face; ‘‘it will all come right. Isee it all! Land gy 
last !”’ 

He fell backwards on the bed, and Anne tried in vain to rajge 
him. He was dead! And then she gave a bitter cry, and prayed 


that God would take her also. 





CHAPTER ZXZXViII. 
BREAKING-UP. 


THE school days of Florence and Flora at Mrs. Schlagenweit's 
establishment were nearly at an end. It was the 29th of July 
now, and on the following day both Mrs. Huntingdon \and Mr, 
Masterton were expected to arrive at Eichelskamp, to say nothing 
of Dr. Sharper and Alfred Huntingdon. The evening of the 20th 
was to be devoted to gaiety, as Dr. Weber always gave his grand 
breaking-up entertainment on that date, to which half the town 
was always invited. 

On the Ist of August the holidays commenced, and Florence 
and Flora were to say farewell to Mrs. Schlagenweit and Eichels. 
kamp. Both the girls-felt it would be painful to leave the place, 
and each would have been glad to s.ay a little longer to say good. 
bye to one who was absent, and whose return to Eichelskamp was 
not expected for some weeks. 

Florence would have liked to take a last farewell of Edward 
Chalmers, and Flora would have preferred a farewell which might 
have led to future meetings. 

Since the memorable sleighing party, Edward had only been twice 
at home, and then only for a few days on each occasion; but both 
the girls felt that the place lightened up when he was present, and 
darkened when he took his departure. 

Florence thonght she only cared for Edward Chalmers as a 
friend, but she was always thinking about him; she was for ever 
contrasting him in her mind with Alfred Huntingdon, and the 
comparison, somehow or another, was not to the advantage of her 
cousin. 

Mr. Chalmers, she said to herself, would never have asked her 
to marry him, and so made her miserable for ever; he never would 
have persevered if he had been told that she could only consider 
him asa brother. To-day, for the first time, there came a thought 


which sent the blood to her face: would she have told Edward 
Chalmers so ? | 
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i her little foot with mpatience as she did her best to 
drive the thought away, and then she tried to wish that she had 


never seen Alfred, or Mr. Chalmers, or anybody else, and half per. 
gaded herself she was clad that she should: never see Edward 





~ For poor Flora, the absence of Mr. Chalmers was a serious 

grief; she considered him the best-looking young man she had ever 

gen. For his sake, at all events, when he was present she had dis- 

carded Lieutenant Eberstein as much as that gentleman would 

it. At times she really did not know whether the lieutenant 

-qwas in the room or not when Edward was present, and the unfor-. 
tunate man was aware of it. 

The heart of the lieutenant almost failed him sometimes, and 
he said he would give her up; but then again Miss Flora was very 
beautiful, and he threw himself again at her feet, to be again 
trampled upon. 

At times he thought with tenderness of “little Margaret,’’ to 
whom he had once all but engaged himself, and wished that his 
Flora, as he still called her, had half the goodness of Gretchen, or 
that she had a greater share of Flora’s beauty. And then poor 
Hberstein would sit down and read his letters; there were many 
letters, for Flora was effusive. She liked writing, and above all 
she enjoyed the trickery so unavoidable in a elandestine corre- 

nce. 

But having written once to Lieutenant Eberstein she found it 
difficult to stop; it was equally difficult to alter her style. It is 
impossible to sign yourself “Your own Flora’’ in November, and 
subside into “ Yours truly” in the following June without an out- 
break or a quarrel, and Flora hated scenes; so it unluckily 
happened that she continued to call herself Lieutenant Eberstein’s 
“own ’’ when she wished the poor manat Jericho. But she would 
have liked to get her letters back first. She had quite made up 
her mind to marry Mr. Blimber if she found that Edward Chalmers 
did not care for her. No doubt, if she had to make a choice between 
Mr. Blimber and the lieutenant, she would have preferred the latter 
ifhe had been equally rich ; but then the money was altogether on 
Mr. Blimber’s side, and Flora knew the value of money very well. 
But there did not appear much chance of putting Mr. Edward 
Chalmers’ sentiments to the test; he was too much occupied in 
Lendon. 

There was some delay about the New Zealand appointment, as 
Mr. Fortescue had not made up his mind whether he would himself 
teturn to the colony. He hud returned from Madeira in improved 
health, but his medical advisers had not consented to his resuming 
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work, so Edward Chalmers waited in London until the matter way 
On the very day, however, when nobody expected him, and 
Florence and Flora had given up all hope, the door of Mr. Scbhlg. 
genweit’s dining room opened, and in walked the young gentlemay 
himself. 

“ Always as a ghost do you come, Edward,’’ exclaimed the 


.dootors “ but we are glad to see you. Sit down, and drink you 


own health, for you are not looking well. What brings you back 
go suddenly ?”’ 

My visit is a hurried one, and must be short too, father; but 
it is important business, and I thought I had better come down and 
speak to you. Pray do not go,’’ he continued, as Florence and 
Flora prepared to leave the room ; ‘‘ it is no secret—it is only that 
my proposed journey to New Zealand is likely to come off at last, 
Mr. Fortescue has decided not to go, and I have been again offered 
the appointment. IfI say ‘yes’ I am to start in August. Now 
then, father and mother, shall I say ‘ yes?’ ”’ 

“* Tt is not as if you had volunteered, my son ; it seems a duty 
that has come into your way. I should say ‘ go.’’”’ 

** Thanks, father! And now, mother, what do you say ?”’ 

“What can I say, Edward? I did so hope that the adver. 
tisement about the next of kin would have led to something, and 
that there would have been no necessity for this parting. Has 
nothing been heard yet, Edward ?” 

**No. Mr. Pounce can find no trace of the missing Alice, It 
would be useless waiting for years fur money that may never come, 
No, dearest mother, let me go and make my own way in the 
world.”’ 


Mrs. Schlagenweit began to cry, and, to conceal her tears, she got 
up hastily and left the room. 

Dr. Schlagenweit followed her, and Edward was left alone with 
Florence and Flora. 

““ IT have not asked your advice,” he said, laughingly, “ for fear 
you should say ‘ go’ a little too readily ; but I should like to take 
your votes. What would you say, Miss Huntingdon ?”’ 

“You must do your duty, Mr. Chalmers ; no one can look for 
blessing who shrinks from that. I must go now; but we are not 
saying good-bye—we shall see you again ?”’ 

“Oh, certainly; indeed, I rather wanted to see you for five 
minutes alone, for [ have a most important message for you from 
your old friend Captain Draper.” 

“*T shall be in the library in half-an-hour’s time, Mr. Chalmers. 
I intend to write several letters this evening ; you will be sure to 
find me there any time before-seven.”’ 
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Ag she left the room, Edward turned to Flora. 
Your opinion, Miss Masterton, if you please. Go or stay?” 

“ How can I answer you, Mr. Chalmers? Men are so hard, and 

‘some women too. Your father, and others too, think only of duty. 
Your mother cannot say ‘go;’ howcan 1? How could she, poor 
woman! think of anything but her love? Do not ask me, Mr, 
Chalmers.” 

“T wish I hadn’t,” was the ungallant thought that flitted 
through the young man’s brain. ‘‘ Miss Masterton,’ he said 
# you speak too seriously, What is a voyage to New Zealand, after 

1?” 
: * What is a voyage to New Zealand ?”’ said Flora, who looked 
dreamily at Edward, and spoke as if her thoughts forced themselves 
into words without her choice, and almost without her knowledge, 

_*Nothing—nothing to those who go ; but to those who remain 
behind ¢”” 

“ Then, Miss Masterton, you would not be sorry if you were in 
my place: to take the voyage, and leave your friends grieving for 

ou?” 3 
' “JT? said Flora; “ why talk of me? What are places to a 
woman? Fora dear friend’s sake I could with equal pleasure 
travel round the world, or remain at quiet Eichelskamp for ever |} 
Alas! women have so few friends; when they think they have 
found one, hie asks her to bid him go. How can you ask me, Mr. 
Chalmers ?”” 

And here Flora was so carried away by her own eloquence, that 
out popped her litfle hand, which E:lward took. 

What he would have said in reply it is difficult to conjecture ; 
but he was saved all trouble by the return of Dr. Schlagenweit, 
who exclaimed, joyously : 

“Your mother is better, and will be here presently. 

“Heaven be thanked!’’ said Edward, piously. 

“Bother Mrs. Schlagenweit!’’ was the only form of thanks. 
giving which occurred to the mind of Miss Masterton. 

Florence was in the library writing, when Edward Chalmers 
opened the door. He walked across the room, and took a chair 
opposite to her. 

“Now, Mr. Chalmers, your news?’’ said Florence, smiling. 
“Why,'’ she exclaimed, as the smile faded away, “ surely it is not 
Dad news? Captain Draper is not ill ?”’ 

“No, Miss Masterton. I misled you ;. I did not care to speak 
out before the others. What I have to tell you is about the 

"Horace Draper’ who married Alice Chalmers in New Zealan.” 

“ Have you found him, Mr. Chalmers! .1 am so glad—no, I 
Mean so sorry! You see, | knew it was Captain Draper's brother 
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all the time ; but I promised not to tell, for the poor man cried 4, 

and said his brother might be transported if he were ever traped, 

I could not bear to prevent you from getting your legacy, but | 

had known Captain Draper all my life. And now, Mr. Chalmers, 
u will forgive him, and this wretched brother, and me too—foy 
know I was to blame ?”’ 

Forgive you, Miss Masterton? Will you forgive met J] 
think when I have told my story you will hate me. And yet you 
are the one person in the world whose good opinion I most covet, 
Please, don’t leave me,’’ he said, as Florence rose from her chair, 
‘* Do not be offended with me—I will not pain you; I could not 
help saying what I did, because I am afraid I shall make you hate 
me, and now you will at least understand what it must cost me to 
repeat my wretched tale.’’ 

“ Must I hear it, Mr. Chalmers? I would assist you if] could, 
but surely your father and mother would be better able to advise 

ou.” 
: “No, Miss Masterton ; it is not so. I shall never see you 
again after to-morrow. 1 beg you to listen to me.”’ 

** Then I will do so.”’ , 

“ One favour more: will you meet me at the dawn of day to. 
morrow here in the library? ‘There must be no listeners about; 
I shall not detain you long, and then we need never see each other 
again..’ 

** Not to say good bye, Mr. Chalmers ?’’ 


* Ah, Miss Masterton, I am afraid that you will never wish to . 


see or speak to me again,” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE OLD STORY. 


It was with a beating heart and nerves strangely agitated that 
Florence entered the library on the following morning at four 
o'clock. She had not seen Edward Chalmers since her interview 
with him in the same place on the previous day. She had pleaded 
headache, and had kept her room. She had done nothing, how- 
ever, but to think about him, and of what he had said. It was 
that, and not what he had yet to say, that troubled her. He had 
told her that he cared for her. Of course it. was wrong of him, but, 
then, how could she be very angry with him? he was confused, and 
said perhaps -more than he meant; and then Florence blushed, for 
she knew it was not more than he had meant. No, she was not 
angry. He would never say anything of the kind again, and if he 
did she would remember to be very reserved aud dignified. He 
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‘pever could be anything but a dear friend to her; and if he was in 
any trouble now she would help him. Edward Chalmers was 
already in the room when she entered. : 

hank you,” he said, “ Miss Huntingdon, for your trust and 
confidence in me, I shall not abuse it; pray sit down. I will be as 
short as I can, for it is very painful for me to speak.”’ 

Florence looked very grave and serious. 

«Tell me everything, Mr. Chalmers,” she said; ‘and if I can 
assist you I will.” 

He sat down opposite to her and rested his head on one hand 
go as to shade his face, as if he were ashamed to look at her. 

‘Miss Huntingdon,” he began, ‘‘I told you I had found 
Horace Draper, who was supposed to have married Alice Chalmers 
in New Zealand. You remember that Captain Draper promised 
to write to his friend, Mr. Alfred Huntingdon, to inquire whom it 
was that Mr. Fortescue had seen with him and mistaken for 
Horace Draper ?”’ 

** Yes, I recollect.’’ 

“Well, Captain Draper never wrote, and he had very good 
reason for not doing so.’’ 

“He knew, of course, it was his own wretched brother, I 
suppose ?” said Florence. 

‘Captain Draper, Miss Huntingdon, never had a brother.’’ 

“ Never had a brother, after all ?’’ 

“No; I will tell you how I discovered all this. You remember 
that I lost my chance of seeing Mr. Fortescue and of showing him 
the portraits, by stopping for the sleighing party. Captain Draper 
never intended me to see Mr. Fortescue, nor him to look at the 
portraits; but I have seen Mr. Fortescue again, and he has seen 
the photographs ?”’ 

“Why, you have not got them, Mr. Chalmers; you returned 
the photograph and the water-colour drawing to me.’’ 

“Yes; but before I returned them to you I took copies of 
them. Miss Huntingdon, that drawing of your father was done by 
this very Mr. Fortescue. The photograph I took of it had repro. 
duced every line and mark in the original, and in the corner there 
remains, what we overlooked, the initials, G. F., and the date.” 

‘* But then, Mr. Fortescue must have known my father, and if 
80, why did he call him Horace Draper ?” 

“He must have taken the name when he went to New 
Zealand—and Captain Draper knows it.” 

“IT don’t understand it,”” said Florence. ‘‘ Was there another 
Horace Draper in New Zealand? I mean, the one who married 
Alice Chalmers.”’ 7 
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** Forgive me for telling you, but you must hear the truth, | 
had rather cut my tongue out than say it; but your father marrigl 
Alice Chalmers under the false name of Horace Draper !’’ 

«« For mercy’s sake, don’t say so !’’ cried the girl, as she started 
from her chair. 

“I must—it is true. Hush Florenco—Miss Huntingdon, | 
mearf—be firm—I want to save your father—will you not help met” 

“ Help? yes, what I can do? Go on Mr. Chalmers ; I will not 

any more.”’ 

* You can help—you can save your father. I don’t see how] 
can do any good without your assistance. There are others that 
know of this marriage, and there is one at least who thitiks he is 
in the position to prove it.’’ 

** Who else knows it ?’’ asked Florence, nervously. 

“‘ Doctor Sharper, Mr. Fortescue, and the lawyer, Mr. Pounce, 
know a great deal ; but there is one person who not only is aware 
of the secret, but who is likely to turn what he does know ta 
most mischievous account.”’ 

‘* Who is he?” 

Do you remember ever hearing of a young man called 

?’ 

** Yes, he came down to Greylings when papa was there, and 
there was an accident there. My cousin told me he met him after. 
wards, and I recollect that he said he was trying to trace out 
Captain Draper.”’ 


** Exactly, Miss Huntingdon. That young man does not know . 


that your father was the Horace Draper of whom he is in search, 
but he does know that Alice Chalmers was really married to 
Horace Draper. Until within a few days he was able to prove t. 
He possessed the marriage certificate !’’ 

** Has he not got it now ?”’ 7 

*“‘No, that is part of my story. I met this young fellow, 
Gregory, several times at Mr. Pounce’s; he also had _ seen the 
advertisement about money coming to the Chalmers family, and 
he called frequently at the lawyer’s office when I was there. Mr. 
Pounce told me he could make nothing of him; all that was clear 
was, that he thought he could give valuable information ; but he 
insisted upon payment before he said a word. I believe Mr. 
Pounce did offer him twenty pounds at last. The other day I met 
young Gregory in the street. He was excited, and had been 
drinking, but he was not drunk ; he laughed when he saw me and 
stopped. ‘Come with me,’ he said, ‘Where we can have a quiet 
chat. I want to tell you something about that legacy business.’ 
I hesitated at first, but I thought I ought to throw no chance away, 
so I went with him into the nearest tavern, ‘ Look here, old 
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fellow,’ be said. ‘Your’e in luck. I took a fancy to you the first 
day I saw you, and I will do you a good turn.: I never did that 
much for any bddy before, without meaning to get something out 
‘@fit. Perhaps this will bring me luck, too! There you are,’ he 
went on, as he took a paper from his pocket; ‘and Horace Draper 
js sold!” ‘What do you mean?’ I said: ‘Just what I say. Old 
Pounce wants to know if Alice Chalmers was married in New 
Zealand, and he has offered me twenty pounds to prove it. Now, 
Captain Draper does know it, and he offered me a hundred pounds 
not to prove it. Well, I sold the Captain the proof of the marriage, 
or at least he,thinks I did. He has got a copy, at any rate; but 
this happens to be the original certificate, and what do you think I 
mean to do with it? Why, I mean togive it to youtake it,’ he 
. eontinued; ‘it’s no use tome. I’ve done}with the whole thing, 
and I’m off to Alabama!’ And off went the unhappy wretch 
without another word.” 

“And has Mr. Pounce got the certificate now?’’ asked 
Florence, sadly. 

“No; do you think I would have told you all this unless I had 
seen some way to help you? Here is the certificate! Keep it safe, 
and if your father is threatened he may at least rely upon one 
thing, that the charge cannot be proved.”’ 

Florence took the paper and placed it inside the bosom of her 
dress, She rose up as if to leave the room, and then she suddenly 
hesitated, and sat down again. 

“Mr. Chalmers,’’ she said, “ you will lose this legacy; you 
will have to go to New Zealand, and your poor mother, who is so 
anxious? How can I take this paper ¢”’ 

*Miss'Huntingdon, you must not refuse me. You think of my 
prospects, of my mother ; oh, just for one moment think of me, I 
am going away—I shall never see you more ; let me take away the 
memory that I have done you a service. You will not be able 
quite to forget me then.”’ 

“Forget you, Mr. Chalmers ?”’ said Florence, as she rose again 
from her chair, with her eyes sparkling with excitement, while her 
face was colourless. “ Never! I will never pray to Heaven but I 
will remember you.” 

“God bless you, Miss Huntingdon, and now good-bye!” he 
held out his hand, and she took it. He pressed it passionately, 
and said once more, “ Good-bye, Miss Huntingdon. I may call 
you Florence once ?”’ 

Her faced flushed crimson for a moment, and then she was 
paler than before, if that were possible. Shé put her hands up 
almost beseechingly. 

“No, Mr. Chalmers; let me think of you as the noblest and 
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kindest man that ever lived. You must not call me, Florence, but 
the sweetest remembrance I shall ever have will be, that you might 
have done so, and that you refrained out of very pity for me.” 

Edward Chalmers turned away his head, and Florence left the 
library without another word. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
QUITE A MISTAKE. 


Epwarp Caatmers left his father’s house as he had entered 
it, without attracting any observation, immediately he had 
finished his interview with Florence. He had slept the previous 
night at his old friend, Eberstein’s quarters, and he had now got 
more than an hour to spare before it would be necessary for him to 
take a final parting from his family. He thought he would ‘pas 
the time in searching for some papers he had mislaid. 

“She is a very odd girl, that Miss Masterton,’’ he said, to 
himself, as he strolled through the deserted street. “‘ What made 
her make such a mystery of it? What can she want to know about 
New Zealand? and why did she slip that note in my hand last 
night? How precious close poor Kberstein was about it too! And 
yet it was not the sort of note to make a man jealous. I suppose, 
poor fellow, he is rather taken with Miss Flora, and I know he has 
been talking about going to New Zealand lately, and settling | 
there. I shall not be surprised if that is the reason why she wants 
to know so particularly about the place. Let me see, what was it 
she did say ?”’ 

He took a little note from his pocket-book, and read it over 


He had passed the previous evening at his father’s house, and 
besides the Doctor and his wife no one had been present excepting 
Flora Masterton and Lieutenant Eberstein. It had been a very 
quiet party, and Edward had most of the conversation to himself. 
He did nothing but talk of the many advantages of the colony, and - 
of the success that attended every man of any energy. He was 
full of plans and speculations about the opening up of new lines of 
commerce between New Zealand and the thousand islands of the 
South Pacific. 

Dr. Schlagenweit even was astonished at the amount of intor- 
mation which his step.son possessed. 

** My son,”’ he said, ‘‘ how came you to know so much of New 
Zealand ?”’ 

“Only by reading. I think I have made notes from every 
book ever published about the place, and their name is legion 
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Don’t you remember, Eberstein, how you laughed at me for sitting 
up all. night last time I was down here, making extracts from Dr. 
Thompson’s story of New Zealand? Ah, my good friend, you said 
nothing would come of it. Who was right,eh? By-the-bye, you 
have got those notes, have you not?” | 

“ Yes,’’ replied Eberstein. 

It was the only word he had been able to say all the evening, 
for Flora did not even look at him. He croaked out the “ Yes’’ 
like a raven. 

It was 10 o’clock when Edward and Eberstein took their de. 
parture, and it was when leaving that the little note had been 
slipped into young Chalmers’s hand. He had read it when he got 
time, and as there appeared to be no secret in it he took it into 
Eberstein’s room and read it over to him; and then Eberstein had 
been very grumpy, and told him he was sleepy, and to get away 
and not bother him at that hour of the night. 

“Nothing in it to annoy Eberstein,’’ was the conclusion 
Edward came to, as he read the little billet over again. It 
ral :— 

- The notes can be of no further use to you: let me have them. Forgive 
my childish ignorance, and remain my friend. 


“It is queer that she should want my notes. She had much 
better get the book. However, if she does want them she may as 
well have them ; that is, if Eberstein can find them.” 

“Well, my boy,’’ he said, as he entered Eberstein’s parlour, 
“how are you? In a better frame of mind, I hope, than you were 
last night? Do you know you almost swore at me ¢”’ 

“Look here, I may as well tell you I was hurt. The fact is I 
used to admire that little Miss Masterton, as I daresay you 
guessed, and it was not very pleasant for me to sit silent all last 
night, when you went on about New Zealand, and Miss Flora had 
eyes for nobody but you.”’ 

“There you are wrong, Eberstein. She is deeply interested in 
New Zealand, but not in me. I never paid her any attention in. 
my life; and I will own to you that if I ever did fall in love it 
my be with some one more like Miss Huntingdon than Miss 

ra.’’ 

“So I reckoned, my friend, and that’s the reason why | thought 
you need not have paid Miss Flora so much attention last night. 
Never mind, I am not cross now. I have changed my mind, and 
if she went down on her knees and asked me to go to New 
‘ with her, I would tell her to go to Hong-Kong, as you say 
in your English song. Still, that is no reason why she should not 
have the notes about the interesting colony. I think I know 
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where they are. Don’t you wait; I will follow you to your father’s 
house in ten minutes.”’ | 

“Then I won’t say good-bye to you now. I shall be sure to 
see you there ?”’ 

“Oh, yes ; I. will wait in the hall and give you the notes, and 
when you have done your leave-taking I will see you off from 
Bichélskamp. Here, old fellow, stick this pink in your button. 
hole. Do you know the language of flowers ?”’ 

“No.” 

‘¢ Well, a pink means mischief !”’ 

Edward laughed and hurried away to his father’s house. 

Eberstein looked after him for a moment and then went to his 
own room. He sat down and took up a little note which he too 
had received on the previous evening from the fair hands of Miss 
Masterton. He had now to smooth it out, for it was crushed and 
crumpled. It began :— 

Epwarp !—I could not say all: let this speak for me—you need not go 


into exile alone / If I may hope, wear a pink in your button-hole to-morrow 
morning. Your own if you wish it so. 


Eberstein put down the note, and opened a secret drawer in his 
cabinet. It was filled with all the little charming epistles he had 
ever received from poor Flora. 

“Your own, if you wish it, eh?’ he said, savagely. ‘‘ Yes, 
anybody’s own you please, my dear mees, but never, never more 
mine! And now I will put up Edward’s elegant extracts, andl . 
hope she will profit by them.’’ 

He folded up some papers and tied them with a piece of blue 
ribbon, and wrote on the wrapper, ‘‘ How to get to New 
Zealand!’ then he relocked his cabinet, put on his hat, and 
followed his friend to Dr. Schlagenweit’s. . 

The carriage was waiting when he arrived to convey Edward to 
the nearest railway-station. 

Eberstein told the maid-servant who opened the door that he 
would not go in, and directed her to give the packet of papers to 
Mr. Chalmers. 

Edward was leaving when the parcel was handed to him. 

‘It is time to say farewell,’ he said. “Good-bye, Miss 
Masterton, if I should not see you again ; but the world is very 
small, and probably we shall meet in the future.” 

Flora thought it very probable indeed, considering that he 
wore the pink signal in his coat. 

‘Give my kindest regards to Miss Huntingdon, and tell her 


how sorry I am not to be able to see her again. And now, father 
and mother, adieu and farewell !” 
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; _ His father and mother followed him to the door. Suddenly he 


“One moment!’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘I have not given my 
a 

He ran back to the room he had just quitted. 

“T had nearly forgotten,’ he said, as he handed her the 

et. 

A beautiful blush lighted up Flora’s face, and her eyes sparkled 
with pleasure. 

Before she could say a word Edward was gone. As the car- 
riage rolled away, Flora rushed to her bedroom and locked the 
door. 

What did this parcel contain? Surely a love declaration. 
“How to get to New Zealand!’’ Oh, how thoughtful of him, and 
how considerate to label his love message so cunningly, and what 
a long letter it must be! 

She imprinted one kiss upon the envelope, and then she tore it 
Open. 

Horror of horrors! what did she see? Every single love letter 

she had ever written to Lieutenant Eberstein ! 
- To Mrs. Schlagenweit’s great astonishment, when she went to 
see what was the matter with Florence, she found that Flora had 
also taken to her bed. 

Dr. Schlagenweit was called into consultation, and he paid a 
professional visit to both ladies. 

“T fear,’’ he said, to his wife, ‘‘it is the measles. Both the 
young ladies have red, watery eyes and heavy colds. Miss Flora, 
indeed, did nothing but sniff.’’ 

“Tt is very awkward,” said Mrs. Schlagenweit. “ Mrs. Mas- 
terton and Mrs. Huntingdon may both arrive to-day, and then 
you're two friends may come at any moment.”’ 

“T have just got a letter, my dear, from Dr. Sharper, to say 
he is detained in London, and that an unfortunate event will also 
interfere with the promised visit of Mr. Alfred Huntingdon. I am 
afraid that will be a disappointment to Miss Huntingdon.” 

“TI suppose so, Doctor, but I really cannot say. I don’t know 
whether you ever noticed anything, but I have had a dreadful fear 
sometimes that Edward liked Miss Huntingdon, and that if it had 
not been for this Mr. Alfred—somebody, we won’t mention, would 
not have been quite indifferent to my son.” 

‘* My dear,” replied the Doctor, ‘‘ she did not even take the 
trouble to come down and see him off.” 

“ Of course not. How could she witlr the measles ?’”’ 

“T only know, my love, that when I was a young man I would 
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have come to you if I had been covered with measles, scatlatina, 
and small-pox.”’ 

_ > “Thaveno doubt you would, Dr. Schlagenweit; men gene. 
rally do think of nothing but their own selfish gratification |” 

** My dear !”’ exclaimed the astonished Doctor. 

. “Qh, don’t dear me !”’ cried the exasperated lady ; there's the 
“party*to-night, and these people coming, and the measles in the 
house. It’s too bad!”’ 





